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JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING. 
BY MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON. 
Evening for weariness, draws in 
Unfinished toil, half-hearted play, 
Life’s armor worn exceeding thin 
By the rough conflict of the day. 


Evening leads home from earth’s high steep 
Lone flocks of disappointments sad; 
Unsatisfied, we fall asleep, 
Nor even pray to awaken glad. 


But in the morning there is light! 
Love’s heart against the world beats strong, 
Joy breathes across the wastes of night, 
And out of darkness lifteth song! 


Then with the dawn doth valor rise, 
And laugh at all it vowed to bear, 
While writ in glory on the skies 
The answer to the doubter’s prayer! 
—Sunday School Times. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The attention of our readers is called to 
the summary in another part of this pa- 
per of the noble address given by Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer at the Concord Em- 
érson Centennial Memorial School on 
“The American Woman’s Debt to Emer- 
son,’’ As no summary can do theaddress 
justice, we rejoice that it is some time to 
be published in full. Fortunately for 
Boston, Mrs. Spencer has kindly consent- 
ed to repeat this lecture at Huntington 
Hall, Monday evening, July 27. Rev. 
Charles Fleischer, who was to have lec- 
tured in the Boston course on that even- 
ing, has been called away and obliged to 


| son,”’ 
'at Concord with its central figures will 





cancel his engagement. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has written to 
Mr. Sanborn that she will surely come to 
Concord to lecture on the morning of 
July 31, the closing morning of the course, 
on **A Century from the Birth of Emer- 
Fifty years hence this meeting 


have become an historic event, to be 
spoken «f with reverence, to be remem- 
bered as one which it was a privilege to 
attend. Concord and all its historic 
houses and byways lie serene and restful 
in the midsummer sunlight. Its ap- 
proaches by train or trolley are through a 
beautiful country. It will be good to be 
there. 





It will be realized that in the Emerson 
meetings at Concord, Mass., women are 
taking no inconsiderable part. At the 
memorial exercises in the Hillside Chapel 
on the afternoon of July 22, Mrs. Ednah 
Dow Cheney, who was one of the teachers 
at the Concord School of Philosophy, was 
the first speaker. Careless of advancing 
years, her face glowing with the inner 
light, her voice eloquent with feeling, she 
recalled the days whea so many noble men 
and women gathered in that little build- 
ing. Emerson always gave them the 
best he had to give. 





Hillside Chapel was newly swept and 
hung with boughs from the pines near by. 
The Chapel and the Alcott house and es- 
tate are owned by Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, 
(Margaret Sydney), and through her inter- 
est and public spirit the place was made 
ready. The meeting was followed by a 
reception given by Mrs. Lothrop to all 
present. Her house, formerly Haw- 
thorne’s home ‘*Wayside,’’ was thrown 
open to inspection by all the guests, a 
generous hospitality that was highly ap- 
preciated. 





The inspiration of the Emerson revival 
is reaching the young people, in the Old 
South Lecture Course. Edwin D. Mead 
has graphically sketched the ‘‘Boston into 
which Emerson was Born,”’ and Edward 
Everett Hale has spoken of ‘‘The Latin 
School and Harvard College a Century 
Ago.”’ The course will continue through 
the summer, on every Wednesday after- 
noon at three o’clock, in the Old South 
Meeting-house. The list of lectures will 
be found in another column. 





Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead makes a plea in 
the Outlook of July 18 for ‘‘International 
Police.’’ As the function of the police- 
man is to bring the contestants to court, 
so the work of an International Police 
would be to bring stubborn nations to a 
world’s court. Mrs. Mead would have 
the International Police composed of a 
small body of armed men and battleships, 
paid and organized by practically all the 
nations of the world, and controlling them 
through a World Legislature which would 
make laws to be carried out by The 
Hague Court. ‘‘We have The Hague 
Court,’’ she says. ‘‘Next winter Congress 
will be asked to propose to the nations to 
establish an International Congress to 
meet at regular intervals to discuss inter- 
national problems. This will not bea 
World Legislature, as its delegates will 
have, as at The Hague Conference, no 
power to do more than to refer questions 
to their nations for ratification. It must 
be a little time before the Congress can 
be formed. It may be decades before it 
develops into a genuine Legislature with 
power. But a World Legislature is as 
definitely bound to come as the Isthmian 
canal or the Cape to Cairo railroad.”’ 





On the Fourth of July at Marietta, IIl., 
the opinion of the crowd as to which de- 
livered the best speech, the Hon. John 
Hughes or his wife, seemed to be about 
equally divided. Both had admirers 
among each sex, and, if any difference, 
and with all due respect to the Hon. 
John, the lady’s oration rather won the 
greatest appreciation. 





The New Jersey Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held a brilliant meeting at Ocean 
Grove, beginning last Monday, with ad- 
dresses from Rev. Anna Shaw, Miss Mills, 
Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, Mrs. Blanken- 
burg, Bishop Fitzgerald, D. D., Rev. A. E. 
Ballard, D. D., Dr. Mary D. Hussey, and 
others. 








By the death of Dr. J. Birkbeck Nevins, 
of Liverpool, Eng., the movement for the 
Abolition of State Regulation of Vice has 
lest one of its oldest, steadiest, and most 
fearless advocates. For more than thirty 
years, whenever and wherever the ques- 
tion of legislative enactments for the reg- 
ulation of vice in the spirit of the English 


| Contagious Diseases Acts was under dis- 


cussion, his voice was sure to be heard: 
and his enunciation of facts and principles 
was so clear and so convincing that it was 
never heard in vain. 





AN OLD ITALIAN MONASTERY. 
CERTOSA DI Pesto, JuLy 7, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


Here we are, in a little valley up among 
the Maritime Alps, about 2,500 feet above 


the sea level, with richly-wooded hillsand | 


bold, rocky crags looking down upon us, 
and the music of a little mountain river, 
plunging over its rocky bed, continually 
in our ears. If the location is picturesque, 
our habitation is still more so, for we are 
living in an old Carthusian monastery, 
sufficiently remodelled to suit the require- 
ments of a civilized age, but preserving 
its vaulted ceilings, cloistered courts en- 
closing beautiful trees, and frescoed gate- 
ways which seem to welcome the visitor 
to the peaceful abode within. As one 
walks down the long arched corridor of 
the cloister containing the dining-room, 
one sees at the end of the vista a fresco of 
St. Bruno, in his snowy monk’s garb, 
with the seven stars above his head, com- 
memorating the foundation, by him and 
his six companions, of the first Certosa, 
in France, in the year 1084. 

The present Certosa dates from 1173, so 
that more than six centuries of varying 
fortunes had rolled over it, before it was 
suppressed as a monastery, about a hun- 
dred years ago. It is now a hydropathic 
establishment, and a favorite summer re- 
sort of the well-to-do Italians, being only 
a few hours’ journey from Turin, It is 
nine and a half miles from the little branch 
railroad, and as we drive up what Baede- 
ker well calls ‘‘the lonely and romantic 
valley of the Pesio,”’ shaded by magnifi- 
cent beeches and chestnuts, we admired, 
as often before, the fine taste of the old 
monks in their selection of a site. The 
valley is barely wide enough at this spot 
to allow space for the extensive complex 
of buildings dominated by the chapel; one 
crosses the impetuous mountain stream 
by a covered bridge, like a drawbridge 
over a moat, in order to enter the first 
court-yard. Above the Certosa the valley 
is almost closed by a steep little wooded 
hill, on the top of which is a picturesque 
chapel, the Madonna of Ardua. This, ac- 
cording to the old tradition, was once a 
fortified castle, which was valiantly de- 
fended by the inhabitants of: the valley 
against the Saracens, when‘ the latter, 
after disembarking in the year 906 at 
Frassineto, suddenly crossed the Alps, and 
a portion of them descended upon Pied- 
mont through the valley of the Pesio. 
The little fortress was taken after a des- 
perate struggle, and the brave inhabitants 
then rallied in the plain below, where 
they were slaughtered or overwhelmed by 
the resistless horde of the invaders. Ac- 
cording to the local historian, there still 
exists among the shepherds of the region 
a legend that, on clear summer nights, 
the graceful figure of a Saracen maiden, 
clothed in silver, and with little golden 
boots, may be seen descending from the 
hill of Ardua into the plain! The same 
historian claims that a trace of the alien 
race may be found in the types of the 
peasants of the surrounding country, as 
well as in many of their family names. 
About two hundred years must have inter- 
vened between the driving out of the 
Saracens and the founding of the Cer- 
tosa. 

The Certosa itself, as I have already in- 
timated, had a far from peaceful exist- 
ence, being constantly at enmity with the 
neighboring town of Chiusa, whose name, 
by the way, readily suggests the Romgn 
Clusium. Indeed, tradition has it that a 
Roman road originally ran through this 
valley. The old and elaborate church of 
the Certosa was sacked and destroyed, 
and is now replaced by a rather pretty 
little chapel, if one cares for baroque arch- 
itecture. Even this present church has 
had a checkered history, having been pil- 
laged and exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather, so that its richly decorated 
ceiling is much injured, and only one of 
its old altar pictures remains, in a deteri- 








orated condition. Its great treasure, 
alas! was purloined by the French govern 
ment in 1801, and consisted of a magnifi- 


cent crucifixion in the form of a triptych, | 


probably painted by Albert Diirer, and de- 
scribed as the admiration of all beholders. 


To the lover of antiquities, the partly | 


ruined foundations of the old ‘‘Correria,”’ 
or provisory structure, built during the 
construction of the larger building, are of 
interest, as well as the separate cells of 
the monks, surrounded each by its little 
garden, which are preserved on one, side 
of the establishment, near the part that is 
made into baths. The little separate | 
buildings, within the large whole, seem to 
emphasize to us the isolation of the silent 
brethren, who spent their lonely lives in | 
tilling their little gardens, cooking their | 
food, and performing their devotions in | 
their snow-white gowns and cowls, 

For the lover of nature, who possibly | 
turns away almost with relief from these | 
somewhat oppressive memories of the 
past, the wild picturesqueness of the re- 
gion, with the beauty and variety of the 
wildflowers, has an irresistible charm, | 


Whichever way one turns there is beauty, | 


and the old Certosa itself, alone in the 
solitude, adds to the picturesqueness of 
the scene. The botanist, the artist, and 
the photographer are alike fascinated. 
But when it comes to a noisy grapho- 
phone belching forth operatic melodies in 
the cloisters, and an automobile puffing 
its way out of the frescoed gateway, we 
feel a distinct sense of revolt. What busi- 
ness has the modern world so to invade 
these peaceful solitudes? Will not the 
old monks rise in their graves? This 
ultra-modern note seems the one discord 
in this harmonious paradise of the Italian 
uplands. Yours faithfully, 
Eva CHANNING. 





WHO WILL HELP? 


The Finance Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
calla the attention of the readers of the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL to the circular print- 
ed below, aad asks them to coéperate in 
carrying out its object, bearing in mind 
that while the Committee is very desirous 
of securing the three-year pledges for the 
full amount, yet any contribution or 
pledge will be gratefully received. 

This request is made more especially of 
those suffragists who live in towns where 
there are no Leagues. We know that if 
every woman who voted in our favor at 
the so-called referendum would send us 
ten cents every year, it would be amply 
sufficient for all our ordinary needs, and 
we should ask for larger contributions 
only when some emergency arose. 

In small country towns money is 
scarce, and people often hesitate to send 
such small sums as they can afford to 
give; but if in every such town one suf- 
fragist will take the trouble to find out 
others and collect these small sums from 
them to send to us, they will be helping 
our cause in more ways than one. 

At present almost the whole burden, 
both of labor and of expense, is borne by 
the suffragists in and about Boston. We 
are sure that those in other places are not 
unwilling to help, but merely that it has 
not come in their way to do so, and we 
offer them this chance to show their faith 
by their works. 


CIRCULAR MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


In order to be able to carry out a care- 
fully arranged plan for organizing the 
State, the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association needs to be assured of an in- 
come of fifteen hundred dollars a year for 
the next three years. We therefore ask 
the friends and supporters of the Associ 
ation to give three-year pledges toward 
this sum. 

We ask for the first five hundred in one 
hundred dollar pledges, the second five 
hundred in pledges of from five to fifty 
dollars, and the remaining five hundred 
in contributions from the Leagues in pro- 
portion to their membership, all for three 
years. Four of the one hundred dollar 
pledges have already been made. 

If this plan can be successfully carried 
out, it will mean that those persons who 
are unselfishly giving their time and 
strength to the enfranchisement of Massa- 
chusetts women can work with minds 
free from anxiety about money, and en- 
couraged by a substantial assurance of 
sympathy. 

MARY WARE ALLEN, Chairman, 

HaRRIetT E. BRooKs, 

M. R. Coe, 

Finance Committee of the Mass. 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

Please return blanks when filled out, to 
Miss M. W. Aitlen, 5 Garden Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


| ton Thomas.”’ 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Epiru Kane, LL.B.,a former 
student of Alexandra College, Dublin, has 


| been engaged as a lecturer by the Woman 


Suffrage Society of Ireland. 


Rev. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER will re- 
peat her lecture on “The American 
Woman’s Debt to Emerson,’’ on Monday 
evening, July 27, at Huntington Hall, 


Boston, 


Mrs. KATHERINE LENTE STEVENSON, 
of Boston, is speaking in Eogland with 
great success. She has many more calls 
than she is able to accept. She is warmly 
welcomed wherever she goes, not alone to 
the public meetings held for her, but to 
the homes which open to receive her. 


Mrs. Dore Lyon, President of the 
New York City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, has been appointed assistant sec- 
retary to the New York Commission of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, and 
woman manager of the New York State 
building at St. Louis during the exposi- 
tion. 

Mrs. GrorGe LyMAN CADE, of Boston, 
is known in the musical world as “‘Clay- 
She is a composer and 
singer of wide repute. She spent some 
years abroad, and, during her sojourn in 
rural England, decorated the grave of 
Jenny Lind, and started a fund toward a 
memorial window in the chapel near at 
hand, where the singer worshiped. 


Mrs. Maup Howe EL -tior, a daughter 
of Julia Ward Howe, contributes a paper 
to the July Lippincott entitled ‘A Roman 
Holiday.”’ It gives intimate details about 
housekeeping in the Eternal City, being 
her own housekeeping experiences during 
a hot summer in Rome. The street cries 
of vendors of fruit and milk are given 
with the musical notes, and the author’s 
descriptions are brimming with humor. 


Miss MARTHA Youna, of Greensboro, 
Ala., the talented writer of dialect verse, 
author of ‘‘Plantation Ballads’ and 
‘Plantation Bird Legends,’’ and the 
reader of her own writing, possesses an 
art all herown. The Montgomery Adver- 
tiser says: ‘‘It is like none other, and her 
interpretation of the plantation darkey’s 
talk is at once an intermingling of quaint 
humor and tender pathos which is a de- 
light to all who fall beneath its spell.” 


Miss CHUNDER Mukai Bosg, M.A., for- 
merly principal of Bethune College, Cal- 
cutta, was married this summer to Pandit 
Keshaven and Mamgein, Conservator of 
Forests, Tehri-Garhwal, U. P. Miss Bose 
was the pioneer of higher education for 
women in India and was the first Indian 
lady to acquire the highest honors of an 
Indian University. She was for several 
years at the head of the Bethune College, 
and her work in connection with that in- 
stitution, and even out of it, has been the 
subject of high eulogiums from many a 
high-placed British official. 


Mrs. Carrgige CHAPMAN CartTT sailed 
with her husband for Europe on July 16. 
A party of friends in New York went 
down to see them off. Mrs. Catt received 
a large budget of steamer letters and some 
beautiful flowers, including a basket of 
white pinks, tied with yellow ribbon, 
from the Elizabeth Cady Stanton League 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. and Mrs. Catt 
expected to be in Paris from July 22 to 
29, Thence they go to Marseilles, Nice, 
and Monte Carlo; then into Italy, to 
Genoa, Rome, Naples, Florence and Ven- 
ice, where they will stay about ten days; 
then to Milan, then to Como, and into 
Switzerland to Berne and Geneva, and 
back to Paris. In most of these places 
they will only pass a day, devoting most 
of the time to Paris and Venice. 


BARONESS SUTTNER, member of the In- 
stitut de France, President of the Société 
Frangaise pour Varbitrage entre les na- 
tions, and founder and President of the 
Viennese Society of Peace Lovers, cele- 
brated her sixtieth birthday on June 9. 
Her fame was established by her book 
‘Down with the Arms,’ an historic ro- 
mance which describes four wars and 
traces their origins. She took part, with 
her husband, in the peace conferences at 
Berne, Antwerp, Brussels, Hamburg, Bu- 
dapesth, Turin, and was cne of the most 
influential persons at The Hague. She 
is an eloquent speaker in German, French, 
English and Italian, and combines mascu- 
line astuteness with feminine tact and 
persuasiveness. Her advice is frequently 
sought by diplomats and writers, and she 
has been credited with the power to ‘‘con- 
vert diplomats in a few weeks into human 
beings.”’ 
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THE AMERICAN WOMAN'S DEBT TO 
EMERSON. 

The lecture given by Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer at Concord, July 16, in the Emer- 
son Centennial Memorial School, showed 
that the American woman’s debt to Em- 
erson is of much greater degree than is 
generally conceded. The summary below 
reprinted from the Boston Transcript will 
be found well worthy of careful consider- 
ation: 

“On Sept. 20, 1855, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son delivered a lecture before a woman’s 
rights convention in Boston, entitled 
‘Woman.’ In it he declared: ‘There is no 
movement more seriously interesting to 
every healthy and thoughtful mind than 
that to benefit the position of woman.’ 

‘“*He thus spoke while that movement 
saw still a simple collective claim for wo- 
man’s rights; before it had differentiated 
into a struggle for higher education; the 
effort to secure industrial training and 
opportunity and pecuniary reward; the 
distinct appeal for equal legal rights, and 
the specialized demand for the ballot. 
What was the genesis of that movement, 
and what was Emerson’s contribution to 
it? 

‘Margaret Fuller published in 1843, in 
the Dial, her series of papers originally 
called ‘The Great Lawsuit, Man Versus 
Men, Woman Versus Women,’ but after- 
wards included in her published volumes 
under the name, ‘Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century.’ Her most significant 
and important statement indicated the 
two great social facts of the transcenden- 
tal era in New England, the first, that lead- 
ing minds were beginning to contrast the 
ideal of man with that of common men, 
the ideal surroundings of a man’s life 
with the actual conditions that hamper 
common men; the second, that for the 
first time in modern civilization, such 
leading minds were beginning to consider 
woman, not merely as an echo or an ad- 
junct of man, but as a distinct personal- 
ity, a being of individual initiative, men- 
tal and moral, and having separate and 
equal social responsibility. 

‘Emerson says that ‘this movement is 
only a tide shared by men and women.’ 
There was something, however, far more 
vital and important in the woman’s rights 
movement than the mere claim for the ex- 
tension of common or human rights to a 
previously denied class. And, too, he 
saw in the oracular nature of women that 
they are the best indications of the com- 
ing hour, he tells us. 

*“*The daughters and the sons of time,’ 
says Margaret Fuller, ‘are twin exponents 
of the divine power.’ They are therefore 
two great parts of the woman’s move- 
ment; the one to admit a new class to 
common human privilege, the other to 
give social power and leadership to the 
distinctly feminine nature. In regard to 
the first, Emerson says: ‘Woman now 
urges her rights of all kinds; the rights of 
one-half the world to education, oneness 
of employment, equal rights in property 
and marriage, to the exercise of profes- 
sions and of suffrage’; and he adds: ‘Un- 
questionably women should have these 
rights to person and property, education 
and employment, and if they demand 
vote, offices, etc., they must not be de- 
nied. It is cheap wit that finds it so 
droll that a woman should vote.’ Again 
he says: ‘I am sure that all my points 
would sooner be carried in the State if 
woman voted. Let then the laws... be 
purged of every barbarous reminder; let 
the donations for education be equally 
shared by women; let them have and hold 
and give their property, as men do theirs, 
and in a few years it will easily appear if 
they desire also to have a voice in making 
the laws that govern them. If you do re- 
fuse them a vote, you must also refuse to 
tax them.’ 

‘Twelve years before, Margaret Fuller 
had declared what women ‘needed and 
asked for was not equal power with men, 
for of that omnipotent nature will not 
allow her to be defrauded, but a chartered 
right too fully recognized to be abused.’ 
This claim, first put forward at the wo- 
man’s rights convention in Seneca Falls in 
1848, initiated at a later meeting, in 1850, 
at Worcester, the formation of a national 
society. How narrow and unequal wo- 
man’s position at that time was, the 
younger generation of this day cannot in 
the least realize, and many of their elders 
have almost forgotten. No single right 
of individuality was left her in marriage. 
She could not protect her person from her 
husband’s encroachment-—or that of an- 
other—in her own right. As Lucy Stone 
quaintly said: ‘If a woman had a leg cut 
off by a railroad accident, her husband 
might recover damages, but she could 
not, for her legs were his legs.’ 

“She could hold no property in mar- 
riage, given to her or paid for her own 
work. What a strongly radical position, 
therefore, was that taken by Emerson in 
1855, when he proclaimed that no equal 
right of property or person could be in 
justice refused to woman. 

“In education, how new is the public 





provision for the education of women and 
girls. In 1804, in the State of Massachu- 
setts, the only free schooling for girls was 
what they could gain from six to eight 
o'clock in the morning and on Thursday 
afternoons, while the school was not be- 
ing used by the boys; and it was only ten 
years before Emerson’s demand that ‘do- 
nations for education be shared equally 
with women,’ that the first public high 
school for girls was opened in this State; 
and only since 1878 that Boston has freely 
provided for girls’ preparation for col- 
lege. 

“The story of the new industrial and 
professional opportunities for women 
reads like a romance, so rapid has been 
the change since 1855, yet it is possible 
to-day to read public statistical docu- 
ments, in which the wages of married 
women are referred to as ‘financial assist- 
ance to the family,’ instead of the wages 
given to an individual worker, 

“Much as the American woman is in- 
debted to Emerson for his position in re- 
gard to her claims for common human 
rights, she is still more indebted to him 
for his serious treatment of the ouly real 
‘problem’ connected with that claim. He 
says ‘objectors charge that she has not 
sufficient moral power or intellectual 
force to control the perturbations of her 
physical structure.” To this Emerson re- 
plies, ‘It is true that women are victims 
of a finer temperament than are men. 
They are more personal,’ But Emerson 
regards this as a reason for, and not 
against, equal sharing by women of all 
social life. ‘Human society,’ he says, ‘is 
made up of partialities; the partialities of 
woman are just those which are needed to 
balance the partialities of men.’ Modern 
science reénforces this position, by show- 
ing that women, who are the constants n 
human progress and furnish the larger 
share of the motive power of desire and 
affection, are needed at every point to 
counterbalance the ‘variant’ tendency of 
men. 

‘The greatest debt of American women 
to Emerson, however, is due not because 
of his recognition and aid given to the 
movement to better their own position, 
but that he taught the necessity of free- 
dom for the true development of all hu- 
man nature, 

“When Emerson declares ‘one mind, 
one will, in all things, and that will good,’ 
he indicates that it requires all personal 
power, contributed by feminine as well as 
masculine minds, to reveal the divine 
unity in human society. ‘When it passes 
through human intellect, it is truth; 
when it passes through human will, it 
is virtue; when it passes through human 
affection, it is love.’ These three are one 
in Emerson’s thought, and cannot be re- 
vealed except by the whole of humanity, 
free, pure, and wise, codperating.”’ 





AMERICAN WOMEN HONORED BY LEO XIII. 


During these days of mourning, the cour- 
tesy and affection the Pope has shown the 
American people are recalled with inter- 
est. While many men have been honored, 
only three American women have ever 
been decorated with the high honor that 
the Pope bestows in the title of Countess. 
These ladies are the late Mrs. Sherman, 
wife of General Sherman, who was the 
first American woman to be so honored by 
Rome; Miss Gwendolin Caldwell, who in 
1888 was invested with the same order, 
and Miss Annie Leary, of New York, who 
last year was given the title of Countess. 
Miss Leary received her honors like the 
others, because of her wide philanthropy 
and work in the Catholic Church. 

Three beautiful gold medallions were 
sent by Leo XIII to other ladies in the 
United States, as tokens of his approval 
of their philanthropic and charitable 
efforts. 

The highest honor that the Pope con- 
fers upon a@ woman, the Golden Rose, he 
conferred on Miss Caldwell, now the Mar- 
quise de Merville, of Paris. Miss Cald- 
well, it will be remembered, largely assist- 
ed in the founding of the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington. 


ee 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. PALMER. 





At one of the meetings of the National 
Council of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, President W. DeWitt Hyde of 
Bowdoin College spoke on ‘The Educa- 
tional Progress of the Year.’’ He said as 
an introduction: 


First of all I must record the promotion 
of Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer from the 
ranks of our working force to 

“the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence.” 

Principal of a high school at 22; pro- 
fessor in a college at 24; college president 
at 26; member of a State board of educa- 
tion; organizer of the women’s depart- 
ment of a great university; counsellor 
of the women’s college connected with 
our oldest university; trustee of a semi- 
nary for women; advocate and friend of 





every form of educational progress, she 
united a delicate feminine capacity to give 
herself responsively, devotedly to persors 
and institutions who sought her help, with 
the energy and determination of a field- 
marshal to push to a successful issue 
every interest intrusted to her hands. She 
had the tact to carry conservative boards 
unanimously for progressive measures; 
confidence which transforms impossibil- 
ities into accomplished facts; the courage 
to say to incompetence, stupidity or in- 
efficiency, when it was blocking the wheels 
of progress, the hard words, ‘*Thou art 
the man;’’ yes, the harder words to say 
and to get understood, “Thou art the 
womap.”’ Thus she has left us the ideal 
of the educated woman; scholarship, with- 
out a particle of pedantry; optimism, with 
no blinking of unpleasant facts; efficiency 
unsevered from winsomeness; power un- 
spoiled by pride; all rooted, as woman’s 
best influence must ever be, in the affec- 
tions of a loving heart, and radiating from 
its normal! centre in a happy home. 


-_-- 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 








At the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association, eight hundred New 
York teachers united in a memorial to the 
executive committee of the Association, 
asking it to make a national canvass of 
the condition of teachers throughout the 
United States. It urges that the greatest 
present impediment to educational prog- 
ress is the impossibility for the rank and 
file of the teachers to undertake the prep- 
aration or the continued study now neces- 
sary for advanced standards of teaching. 
The average American teacher cannot do 
this, because the average yearly wage of 
teachers—?#270—is not even enough prop- 
erly to sustain life. The New York dele- 
gation urges the Association to investi- 
gate thoroughly and to publish widely the 
conditions now obtaining as to salaries, 
tenure of position, pensions, and cost of 
living. 

The Franklin Institute of Philadephia, 
Pa., has awarded the Elliott Cresson gold 
medal—one of the highest gifts witbin its 
control—to Wilson L, Gill, in recognition 
of the excellence of his ‘School City’’ 
system. In less than six weeks, last 
term, Mr, Gill organized nineteen school 
cities in the Philadelphia schools, making 
the total number twenty-two. It is the 
purpose of the Board of Education to 
have the system extended to every part of 
the city. 

Prof. Merrit W. Ludden, in charge cf 
the English department in the national 
schools of Japan, says that the Japanese 
government is making arrangements to 
employ a teacher of English for each of 
the ‘‘middle government schools’’ in the 
Empire. These schools are the grammar 
grades of the Japanese school system, and 
if the government employs a teacher for 
each of them it will mean that at least 650 
additional instructors will be engaged. 
Preference will be given to American men 
and women in this work. 





FOOD ADULTERATIONS. 


In an article published in the current 
number of What to Eat, Frederick Bed- 
ford, assistant State chemist of Minneso- 
ta, tells how food is adulterated. 

In several samples of pepper, he says, 
ho has found as much as 10 per cent. of 
sand and clay. ‘Politics never brought 
together such combinations as pepper 
often does. Cocoanut shells, peanut hulls 
and sawdust are added for bulk and 
weight, plaster for weight alone, and 
cheap refuse from mills for bulk without 
weight. Then the whole is colored if 
necessary, to match the ‘spice’ it soon will 
be, then it is moistened and mixed, baked 
and ground. This is known to the trade 
as P. D.’s (pepper dust), and is used as 
mixtures with good spices.” 

More cunning yet, according to Mr. 
Bedford, is the manufacture of jellies, 
jams and similar products. The body of 
his jam or jelly is made up of some 
starchy material and of apple pomace, the 
residue of pulp left from cider or vinegar 
making. If jelly is to be made of it, gela- 
tine is probably added next, then citric or 
tartaric acid to make it tart. Next is 
added an artificial essence to give the fla- 
vor of the desired fruit, then a preserva- 
tive and sometimes a saccharine, a sub- 
stance made from coal tar. 

‘*‘We have often dyed a piece of wool 
the size of a man’s hand a bright color 
from the dye added to one teaspoonful of 
preserves of good make and otherwise 
pure,’’ says Mr. Bedford. ‘*The dyes are 
the same as those used in ordinary dress 
goods dyeing and our collection reminds 
one of Joseph’s coat.”’ 

Cider vinegar offers a fertile field for 
the inventor. To the ordinary white 
wine vinegar the manufacturer adds cider 
boiled down, of glucose or beet sugar 
house waste, extra chemicals to make the 
required amount and kind of ash, caramel 
or some coal tar dye for the color, and the 





result is that original white wine vinegar 
has doubled in selling price. 

A far more dangerous practice is to 
make vinegar out of acetic acid produced 
by the dry distillation of woods. This 
contains actually poisonous substances. 

Lemon and vanilla extracts are seldom 
made from lemon or vanilla. The lemon 
odor is given by a ‘‘lemon grass” grown in 
Brazil; the color by a root or coal tar dye. 
Sometimes, Mr, Bedford says, he has found 
wood alcohol used instead of the ordinary 
alcohol asasolvent. Vanilla is more often 
made from a chemical than from a bean. 

In Minnesota, Jamaica ginger extract 
has several times been found made with 
wood alcohol. Two deaths and one case 
of total blindness are known to have been 
caused by its use. 

“This last fraud,’’ says Mr. Bedford, 
‘tis about the limit and arouses our indig- 
nation. One fraud more profitable and 
harmless, but nevertheless exasperating, 
is the doctoring of the cream sold by a 
large firm of the Twin Cities. The law 
requires 20 per cent, of fat in cream. 
They dilute it to 15 or 16 per cent., color 
it to resemble the cream from the finest 
Jersey cow and thicken it to show a rich- 
ness of 25 per cent. Some people insist 
on having this cream because it looks so 
good; but what of the country dairyman 
who seeks to please his customers and do 
an honest business? Fines thus far only 
check this firm for a while. Their extra 
profits soon pay the fines.,’’ 

And so the story goes. Cottonseed and 
lard oil are labeled ‘‘pure olive oil;’’ ma- 
ple syrup is cheaper the further away one 
buys it from Vermont and Canada; the 
imported wines were never on shipboard, 
but were labeled to suit the buyer. And 
still people wonder how the pure food 
commissioners earn their salaries, and 
scoff at their efforts to get a national pure 
food bill passed. 





NO SEX IN MIND. 


A staff correspondent, writing from 
White Stone Springs to The State, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., says: 

The phrase ‘‘editor and proprietor’’ is 
used correctly and advisedly in connection 
with Mrs. Virginia D. Young. For so she 
styles herself, spurning the termination 
‘‘ess’’ as applied by vulgar man to woman 
when she becomes an “‘editress,”’ ‘*poet- 
ess,”’ ‘‘authoress.’’ In Mrs. Young’s own 
diction, there is no sex of mind, and as 
newspaper work is brain work she very 
firmly declares herself to be “editor and 
proprietor of the Fairfax Enterprise.” 
The feature of this session of the State 
Press Association was Mrs. Young’s ad- 
dress on ‘‘Women Writers of South Caro- 
lina,’’ delivered before a large and cul- 
tured audience last night. 

The guests listened with great attention 
to Mrs. Young’s recital of the literary 
work of some of South Carolina’s women. 
Occasionally she took a little wind out of 
the sails of her ‘‘brothers of the press,’’ 
but it was all done in such a kindly way 
that when she digressed for a few mo- 
ments into her pet theme of woman suf- 
frage, the editors were willing to admit it 
would not be such a bad thing if all the 
women were of as masculine intellect as 
Mrs. Young and some of the heroines of 
her graceful story. 

Mrs. Young’s article, ‘‘Four O’clocks 
and Thistles,” published in the Woman’s 
JOURNAL of July 4, was republished in 
the Sunday News of Charleston, July 12, 
with the following headlines: ‘‘An article 
which like its heading is misleading—the 
demand for liberal education for women 
in South Carolina being twisted into an 
inclination for woman suffrage.”’ 

Inasmuch as it is Mrs. Young’s long- 
established custom to head her articles 
with the names of the flowers in season 
in her garden, it would seem that she is 
innocent of any attempt to “‘mislead’’ by 
following her pretty habit. 

The editorials quoted are quoted with 
exact accuracy, and fully justify the com- 
ments made upon them by Mrs. Young; 
so her article is not misleading. 


“SHAMEFUL TREATMENT.” 





‘The treatment of women of the streets 
by the city authorities is nothing short of 
shameful,’’ said Miss Ada Eliot, probation 
officer of the Court of Special Sessions, in 
an address before the Summer Schoo! of 
Philanthropy lately. ‘‘The public as in- 
dividuals pays these women two or three 
times what they could earn in any other 
way, and yet the public as a unit will not 
let them rest. I think few women can 
fee) more than I do the hideousness of this 
subject, this method of earning a liveli- 
hood, and yet my blood boils when I 
think of the way these women are treated. 
I think that loitering and apparent disor- 
derliness should be punished, but aside 
from this phase of the trouble, I believe 
the only thing is to let them alone. 

“The girls and women I have to deal 
with in the courts I find marvellously like 
myself and my own self-respecting friends. 
Even the lowest has still some sense of 
honor. My work has made me more and 
more lenient. I feel now, after a year’s 
experience, that the fault is far more often 
with environment and social conditions 
than with individuals. Many a woman 





whom the police ‘pick up,’ jostle into g 
patrol wagon as they might a beast, ang 
perhaps leave waiting there in the midgt 
of a curious, gaping, jeering crowd, isg 
woman very like you and me, only our lot 
has been differently cast. Some of them 
are so sinned against, so little sinning, that 
my sympathy is torn to shreds. It is not 
from their stories I form my judgment 
I learn the facts. I follow it all from be. 
ginning to end. They often do not tel) 
me half the bitter, extenuating truth.” — 
N. Y. Tribune. 


THE DEACONESS SPIRIT EXEMPLIFIED 


Next to “foreign missions,’’ ‘confer. 
ence,”’ ‘bishop,’ and a few other techni- 
cal words, there is probably no substan- 
tive which occurs more frequently in our 
Church papers of the present time than 
‘‘deaconess’’—yet, only sixteen years ago, 
the Methodist Church in America had no 
deaconess within its borders. We have 
at the present time about a quarter of g 
hundred hospitals, with Deaconess Homes, 
Homes for the Aged, orphanages, and 
other helping institutions filling in the 
corners; but, looking back seventeen 
years, we are astonished to find that in 
1887 the Methodist Church in America 
had not a single Deaconess Home and but 
two hospitals in operation—and one of 
those soon after succumbed to debt. It 
had at that time two or three smal! or- 
phanages, and in the large Eastern cities 
the beginnings of Old People’s Homes, 
At the time our American Deaconess work 
was started, humanitarian work was in its 
very infancy in our Church, and a feeble 
and struggling infancy at that. 

A striking illustration of the change 
that has come over the Church in this re- 
spect may be found in Chicago, the city in 
which the work had its rise. In 1885 the 
Chicago Training School for City, Home, 
and Foreign Missions was established un- 
der the leadership of Mr. J. S. Meyer and 
his wife, Lucy Rider Meyer. Two years 
later, June, 1887, the Chicago Deaconess 
Home was opened, the first in American 
Methodism, in a few rooms of the Train- 
ing School building. This venture could 
not, of course, be sanctioned by the 
Church as a whole till the next General 
Conference, that of 1888 (at which it be- 
came in large part the inspiration for the 
paragraphs in the Discipline authorizing 
the general Deaconess Movement); but it 
received prompt recognition and authori- 
zation from the Rock River Conference— 
in which Chicago is situated—in October, 
a few months after the Home was opened, 

The movement in Chicago was instinct 
with vitality. The first outgrowth of the 
School and Home was Wesley Hospital. 
In 1889 the first patients of Wesley Hos- 
pital were received in the Training School 
building, and the hospital was incorpor- 
ated. A few months later the urgent 
need for an orphanage was deeply im- 
pressed upon the deaconesses, and a little 
house was rented at Lake Blu ff—a beauti- 
ful suburb. God honored the faith of His 
servants, and gradually the large sums of 
money were given by which the present 
magnificent Deaconess Orphanage exists. 
Then a property which cost about $12,000 
was given as a Deaconess Sanitarium; and 
a little later a great interest was aroused 
over the condition of the aged saints of 
the Church whom the deaconesses and 
others were finding uncared for and suf- 
fering, and the Old People’s Home was 
established. Then, in 1898, the Rock 
River Conference, in one great burst of 
generosity, gave a magnificent property, 
consisting of four acres of land and a fine 
school building, to the deaconesses to be 
used as a Girls’ School. It should be 
noted right here that the Deaconess Home 
had come into the possession of a proper- 
ty of considerable value, bought largely 
by very small gifts. 

The institutions connected with the 
Chicago Deaconess work may be summed 
up as follows: 

First, The Chicago Training School for 
City, Home, and Foreign Missions. This 
is owned by the self-perpetuating Board 
of Trustees in the Methodist Church. 
This school was the immediate mother of 
the deaconess movement in American 
Methodism. It has sent seven or eight 
hundred women into deaconess work, and 
enrolls about two hundred students every 
year. It owns property worth more than 
a hundred thousand dollars, 

Second, The Chicago Deaconess Home, 
with a property worth $20,000, and dea- 
conesses numbering twenty-four. This, 
of course, does not include the probation- 
er deaconesses in the Training School. 

Third, Wesley Hospital, with a proper- 
ty value of about half a million and ca- 
pacity for one hundred and fifty patients. 
Its deacones3 and nurse family numbers 
about sixty. 

Fourth, The Deaconess Orphanage, with 
a property worth $40,000; a dozen deacon- 
esses caring for one hundred and ten or- 
phan and homeless children. 

Fifth, Agard Sanitarium, with property 
valued at $14,000 and capacity for about 
thirty guests. 

Sixth, The Young Woman’s School at 
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Aurora, with property valued at $50,000, 
and about eighty students enrolled. 
Deaconess work in Chicago illustrates 
more strikingly than in any other city the 
genuine spirit of extension which is the 
burden of every deaconess’s heart. So 
Jong as there are any unhelped and suf- 
fering ones, so long the deaconess desires 
to reach out a helping hand. Help her to 
do it. Send money and send reinforce- 
ments to the work.—Lucy Rider Meyer in 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


—_——-— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Daughters of Massachusetts, an 
association founded April, 1900, and in- 
corporated May, 1900, will give Massachu- 
setts Old Home Week Reception on Friday, 
July 81, 1903, at Hotel Brunswick. to 
welcome distinguished officials and home- 
comers, from three to five o’clock. 

The tatting shuttle is again in demand, 
the revival of the old fashioned art being 
one of the features of lace-making this 
summer. Tatting is a very old form of 
handiwork, dating from the sixteenth 
century. It has had periods of great pop- 
ularity ever since, being easy to make and 
being an effective kind of trimming. 

Maine claims the oldest living triplets 
in the United States. They are Mrs. Sarah 
A. Fossett, wife of Mr. George M. Fossett, 
of Union; Mrs. Mary A. Fossett, widow of 
Mr. Samuel Fossett, of Union; and Mrs. 
Martha Hayes, widow of Mr. Thomas 
Hayes, formerly of Union, who now re- 
sides in Massachusetts. The first two 
married brothers. They were born on 
June 20, 1823, in Union, Me. 

A necessary call to greatness is a divine 
callto be born of a great mother. Few 
men ever reach greatness without this 
divine call, Julius Caesar, the Gracchi, 
Washington, Bonaparte, Bacon, Lincoln, 
and McKinley, were born of queenly moth- 
ers. Susanna Wesley was easily peer of 
any in the noble group. She was one of 
the most accomplished ladies of her time. 
Adam Clarke says he never saw her equal. 
Wesley started well.—Christian Advocate. 

Eighty people had a banquet the other 
evening in New York which consisted 
wholly of ‘‘uncooked”’ food, the term be- 
ing used in preference to “raw food,”’ as 
the later might grate on delicate sensi- 
bilities. They were of the four thousand 
in the metropolis who hold that uncooked 
food is best, and it is said that their en- 
joyment of the feast, which would have 
been rather unattractive to most people, 
was great. 

About three hundred colored delegates 
attended the National Educational Con- 
vention. They were courteously received 
at a special desk set apart for them at 
headquarters, and were in every instance, 
with a single exception, lodged with fam- 
ilies of their own race. That no com- 
plaint was heard that they were not prop- 
erly cared for was probably due to a large 
extent to the fact that they were in charge 
of a special committee with Mrs. Jose- 
phine St. Pierre Ruffin at its head. 


At the thanksgiving service at St. 
Paul’s Chapel, New York, which marked 
the 50th wedding anniversary of Prof. 
and Mrs. Albert C. Berg, the silver-haired 
bride wore a gown which had formed part 
of her trousseau. It was a quaint produc- 
tion of fifty years ago—of cream silk, 
striped with lavender, and the skirt and 
bodice trimmed with several rows of 
lavender fringe. The costume was com- 
pleted in black lace bonnet with lavender 
trimmings, and a white ruff, edged with 
the same color. Mrs. Berg also wore a 
white silk shawl and a bracelet which 
were among her wedding gifts. 

One of the notable features of this sum- 
mer’s influx of visitors to the Adiron- 
dack woods is the increasing number of 
women who really want to “rough”’ it 
like the men, There are women in camps, 
and the women in the hotels, failing a 
camp of their own, spend every available 
minute in canoes and by the trout streams. 
They are enjoying the life even more than 
the men. They dress for the part sensibly, 
too, and the real woodswoman seems to 
have come to stay. 

It has been found necessary to reprint 
“The Story of a Bird Lover’’ which was 
first issued in March by the Outlook 
Company. The author, W. E. D. Scott, 
has been called ‘ta second Audubon.”’ He 
is a graduate of Harvard, where he was a 
pupil of Agassiz. In spite of a lameness 
which compels him to walk, even in the 
house, with caution and with the aid ofa 
cane, he has travelled all over the United 





’ States, pursuing his study of the life and 


character of the bird in its out-of-door 
natural surroundings. 

According to Judge B. B. Lindsay, of 
Denver, Colo., the juvenile court of Ara- 
pahoe County, of which Denver is the 
county seat, has saved the county $88,000 
in criminal costs. The court was estab- 
lished three years ago. Judge Lindsay 
says: ‘‘The plan is never to send boys to 
the Reform School unless it is absolutely 
necessary. We parole them, and see to 





it that they are furnished employment in 
some place where they may learn a trade. 
They are compelled to report to the 
court at specified periods, and while there 
are 400 on parole, | find that I know each 
one. Besides, the employers of these boys 
are expected to send representatives to 
court and report the progress the boys are 
making. Before the parole system was 
adopted the youthful criminals gave us no 
end of trouble.’’ The women of Kansas 
City have started a movement for the 
establishment of a juvenile court in that 
city. 


> 


CUILDREN’S COLUMN, 


HOW ROB GOT GUOD. 


It was Saturday afternoon, and Rob 
Eastman, attracted by an appetizing odor, 
entered the wide, clean kitchen, to find 
Bridget making cookies, and his little sis- 
ter Judith playing hostess at a luncheon 
party consisting of herself and two dolls, 
One was Jewell, the boy doll, and the 
other Karen, a Norwegian maiden, freshly 
arrayed in the whitest and stiffest of caps 
and aprons. 

The table was a tea-chest, made festive 
by a white cloth and toy dishes. The re- 
freshments consisted of cookies and cold 
water. Judith, Karen, and the boy doll 
were seated on hassocks, 

Rob possessed himself of several deli- 
cately browned cookies, and seated him- 
self on a hassock with such force as to 
throw Karen, who was poised on its edge, 
to the floor. Judith flew to the rescue of 
her loved one, while Rob, between his 
mouthfuls of cookie, sang: 

Little Miss Moffett sat on a toffet, 


Eating her curds and whey, 
There came a big spider and sat down beside 





er, 

And frightened Miss Moffet away. 

“But we don’t want any big spiders, do 
we, Karen?’’ said the disturbed hostess, 
as she picked up the overturned guest and 
smoothed her crumpled finery. 


‘Jewell, dear, will you have some 
cake?”’ said Judith. 
“Jewell, dear,’’ mimicked Rob, and 


seizing by his head the boy doll, who had 
sat an unwinking witness of what passed, 
he ran out of doors, followed by an anx- 
ious Judith. It was the work of a mo- 
ment to tie the boy doll to the back of 
Rover, the dog, then throwing a stick, he 
bade Rover fetch it. The dog ran, and 
while Judith ran after him, Rob darted 
into the kitchen, and seizing the remain- 
ing guest, Karen, by the hem of her fresh 
little frock, made off down the garden 
walk and into the grape arbor, his black 
eyes alive with mischief. Here in one 
corner he ‘chucked Miss Dolly,’’ to use 
his own phrase, through the screen of 
leaves on a beam, a forlorn little heap. 

Stepping to the door he heard Judith 
calling, plaintively, ‘‘Robbie! Robbie!’’ 
but the sound of her voice showed that 
she was going in the wrong direction. 

“Girls never do know anything,’ was 
Rob’s remark, 

Here Judith’s white kitten came along, 
stepping daintily over the short grass. A 
new idea seized the boy, and drawing a 
piece of twine from his pocket, he tied it 
over the blue satin ribbon that held the 
little silver bell to Kitty’s neck, and fas- 
tened the other end to the arbor bench, 
saying: 

‘There! you will call her fast enough, 
and then if she has any sense she can find 
her precious doll.’’ He answered the 
shrill call of a comrade, and was soon 
over the garden fence and away for new 
adventure. 

An hour later Rob was again in the 
grape arbor, to find both doll and kitten 
gone, but on the stand were writing ma- 
terials and a letter addressed to ‘‘Mis Efii- 
gene Morris.”’ 

Rob thought it would be a good joke to 
substitute blank paper for the enclosed 
letter, and he withdrew it to carry out his 
thought, when his own name caught his 
eye. Across the folded sheet was written 
in Judith’s large uniform hand: 

P. S. Rob is just as bad as ever. 
is Ned? 

A little ashamed at having read any 
part of his sister’s letter, he gave up his 
intention of making the exchange, and 
walked out of the arbor. 

‘**Just as bad as ever,’’’ quoted he, 
‘“‘Humph! that’s a good way to talk about 
a fellow’s having a little fun. I wonder 
what Effie will say about Ned?” 

He entered the house to find that his 
Aunt Helen had come to make them a 
long visit. Rob was very fond and proud 
of his Aunt Helen. She was a beautiful 
young lady, always what the boy called 
‘nice and jolly,’’ but never rude or un- 
lovely, and he tried to be his best when 
she was there. What was his surprise, 
therefore, when in response to his polite 
greeting she ‘‘snubbed his nose,’’ saying: 

‘Hullo, infant,’’ and taking his cap 
from his hand threw it to the farthest cor- 
ner of the room, and calling Rover, ran 
with him upstairs. Very soon Rob was 
astonished and indignant to see the dog 
come racing down stairs and out doors 


How 





with one of his most valued possessions 
tied to his back. It was a‘beautiful toy 
battleship which he had always kept rest- 
ing on stays in a corner of his own room. 

‘Why, mamma, see what she has done. 
My boat will be smashed sure. O dear,”’ 
and Rob set off in mad chase after the 
frolicsome dog, and by much coaxing and 
effort rescued the boat onlygto see Aunt 
Helen marching off through the sbrub- 
bery with his steam engine in her hand. 

“Aunt Helen! Aunt Helen! what are 
you going to do with it?” 

“Come and see,”’ but running away she 
presently reappeared from a clump of 
bushes without the engine. 

‘*Where is it?’’ 

“O, it’s in a safe placelin3the bushes. 
Find it if you can, sir,’’ said his aunt. 

“Bat, auntie, the gardener has been 
there with his hose and it will get all 
wet.’’ 

**O, don’t be so afraid of your old en- 
gine, What is it for but to have fun 
with?’ 

After a long and toilsome search among 
the rhododendrons, the engine,was recov- 
ered, ‘‘as wet as a sop,”’ exclaimed tbe 
boy, half tearfully. 

Two more days passed and Aunt Helen 





kept Rob in constant anxiety for the safe- 
ty of his possessions. She hung his drum 
in the Billy-goat’s stall, emptied his mar- | 
ble bag on the lawn, balanced his knife | 
over the well and asked; him teasingly 
what he’d give her not to let it drop, let 
his pet rabbit out of the hutch and would | 
have done other and worse*things‘but for | 
the watchful care of tender-hearted little 
Judith. 

Finally Rob went to hist mother with 
the tale of his woes, gravely saying: ‘“‘and 
I’m afraid, mamma, she’s out of her head, 
for I never heard of any lady going on so. 
Won’t you look after her, mamma?”’ 

“What can Ido about it, Rob?’’ asked 
his mother. 

“Why, make her stop. Tell her it won't 
do. Why—why, tell her ladies{don’t do 
so. Tell her you'll have to (speak to 
papa.”’ 

“But, Robert, I think I’ve tried.to make 
a boy I know stop teasing his sister, and 
have also spoken to his father, but it 
hasn’t seemed to do any good.”’ 

Rob looked conscious, but replied: 

“Put don’t you think this is different? 
Just think, she might have spoiled my 
steam engine and my battleship! And 
she nearly lost Bunnie.’’ 

‘Your toys are no dearer to you than 
are Judith’s to her, and think how con- 
stantly you annoy her, and how,often her 
pretty things have been injured by you in 
your desire to have what you consider 
fun by teasing her. I think Aunt Helen 
will agree to stop teasing you if you will 
agree to stop teasing Judith. You must 
make your own bargain with her, neither 
your father nor I shall interfere.’’ 

A light was dawning over Rob’s mind 
and he lost no time in coming to terms 
with his Aunt Helen. He had learned the 
meaning of the Golden Rule. 

It was not long before Judith sent an- 
other letter to Effie Morris, but this time 
she wrote: 

“Pp, S. Rob is got all good. How is 
Ned?”’—New York Observer. 


HUMOROUS. 


The announcements of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths in the Bosworth (Mo.) 
Weekly Star are printed under the head, 
“Yells, Bells, and Knells.”’ 


The following are definitions culled by 
the English department of a school not 
far from Boston: ‘A buttress is a woman 
who makes butter.’’ ‘‘A ruminating ani- 
mal is one that chews its cubs.’’—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


Willie—Ma! won't you speak to John- 
ny? He’s pulling the cat’s tail. 

Mamma—The bad boy! 

Willie—He’s just as selfish as he can be. 
He won't let me pull it at all.—Philadel- 
phia}Press. 
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“Tam sorry, doctor, you were not able 
to attend the church supper last night. 
It would have done you good to be there,’’ 

“It has already done me good, madam. 
I have just prescribed for three of the 
participants.’’— Tit-bits. 


A doctor prescribed rest and change for 
a small girl, saying that her system was 
quite upset. After he had gone, the little 
girl said, ‘‘I knew I was upset, mamma, 
because my foot’s asleep; andthings must 
be pretty bad when you go to sleep at the 
wrong end.” 


“Did you enjoy your trip abroad?” 
‘“‘Yes,”’ answered Mr. Cumrox; “but I 
must say I missed the kind of cooking 
I’m used to.’’ ‘Couldn’t you get any- 
thing you wanted?” ‘Possibly. But you 
see mother and the girls hadn’t taken the 
trouble to learn the French fur pork and 
beans.’’— Washington Star. 


President Harper of the University of 
Chicago had occasion to deliver an ad- 
dress at a public school. His subject was 
patriotism, and he began to speak in a 
striking and dramatic way. 

‘“‘Boys,’’ he said, pointing to the wall on 
his right, ‘‘why does the American flag 
hang there?” 

“To hide a spot of dirt,’’ a little fellow 





piped.— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
= BY = 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems. They represent 
a variety of authors, ranging from the 
tanth century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—bDr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


_Ihave read with much pleasure your transla 
tions of the Armevian poems, especially my 
brother’s.—Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. S. Gqbriel, 
editor of * Haik.” 


We feel that much of the origina spirit fs left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
joetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastora: 
England, or persecuted Armenia.— New York 
Jouraal, 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations.... 
hese verses give us a very high opinion of the 
iterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. Whatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
zems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poemc 
is already in ress, although the first has not yet 
deen out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.—Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
tnd spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series of noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffebing people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius... . [tis a real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—Rt. Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
ate. Miss Blackwell's work has been well donc, 
ind she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
wd poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
veauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
4s not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
7ich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
utogether the translator’s venture intoan almost 
inknown literature has been a most successful 
ne.—Chicago Post. 


These poems reveal as bya search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character, They 
show forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without enenrey de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thoughts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—N. Y¥. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work bas been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.—Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
—— and the splendor of their smagery. 
.. . We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these a poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
a spirit of the purest and most exalted patriot- 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty.—Chrtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,” etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressjng the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and Meals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ...The melancholy earnestness and true* 
poetic feeling found in such verse will commend 
it to a wide and iy tag eed circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the Coupes tying 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. Anc 
the qualities that come out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and sufferin 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to finc 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “I read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
et pau people in a new manner, along new 
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PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
3 PARK STREET. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil - 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients betag 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Bosto. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 19%. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. P1zRoy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 
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Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School for 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
aioe, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-workin ea 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a}] paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 
pense of a student is 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 cemtasens to finish and furnis! 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific apparatus, We need a en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in)Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, B 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Sie. 13971. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


er year. (The whole ex- 
Fi00 per year.) Each new 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 

H. Saw, Avice Stone Buackwett, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomaAn’s 

JournaL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
nawe or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
cr not—is responsible for the payment. 








WOMEN AND WAR. 

Twentieth-century civilization is men- 
aced by an extraordinary development of 
militarism. The five leading European 
nations—Russia, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy—are straining every nerve 
to arm and equip their entire male 
population. Russia bas an army of two 
million eight hundred thousand, France 
one of two million five hundred and fifty- 
four thousand, Germany two million five 
hundred and fifty thousand, Austria one 
million three hundred and four thousand, 
Italy one million three hundred and four 
thousand; in all, more than ten million 
men trained for mutual slaughter. Eng- 
land, meanwhile, with a majority of her 
population ‘‘without settled occupation 
or assured means of subsistence,”’ and de- 
pendent for eleven-twelfths of her grain 
upon foreign countries, spends annually 
one hundred and seventy-seven million 
dollars on armaments. America has em- 
barked upon the same mad career, spend- 
ing upon every new battleship more 
money than would endow a first-class 
university. This suicidal emulation in 
war expenditure increases annually, and 
is crushing the masses of mankind into 
hopeless poverty. 

But the above is only a partial state- 
ment of the ruin that impends, Along 
with the unexampled march of invention 
during the past century, wonderful im- 
provements have been made in ammuni- 
tion, firearms, artillery, and the appli- 
ances of destruction. So deadly are the 
modern instruments of extermination, 
that in future wars human life will be 
destroyed as never before. Captain Ne- 
gote, an experienced German officer, thus 
describes the battles of the future: 

“The distance is 6,600 yards (nearly four 
miles) from the enemy. The artillery is 
in position, and the command has been 
passed along the batteries to fire. The 
enemy’s artillery replies. Shells tear up 
the soil and burst; in a short time the 
crew of every gun has ascertained the dis- 
tance of the enemy. Then every projec- 
tile discharged bursts in the air over the 
heads of the enemy, raining down hun- 
dreds of fragments and bullets on his po- 
sition. Men and horses are overwhelmed 
by this rain of lead and iron. Guns de- 
stroy one another, batteries are mutually 
annihilated, ammunition cases are emp- 
tied. Success will be with those whose 
fire does not slacken. In the midst of 
this fire the battalions advance. 

‘“‘Now they are but 2,200 yards away. 
Already the rifle bullets whistle around 
and kill, each not only finding a victim, 
but penetrating files, ricochetting, and 
striking again. Volley succeeds volley, 
bullets in great handfuls, constant as hail 
and swift as lightning, deluge the field of 
battle. 

“The artillery having silenced the ene- 
my is now free to deal with the enemy’s 
battalions. On his infantry, however 
loosely it may be formed, the guns direct 
thick iron rain, and soon in the positions 
of the enemy the earth is reddened with 
blood. 

“The firing lines advance one after the 
other, battalions march after battalions; 
finally the reserves follow. Yet with all 
this movement in the two armies there 
remains a belt a thousand paces wide, 
separating them, as if neutral territory, 
swept by the fire of both sides, a belt in 
which no living being can stand for a 
moment. 

“The ammunition will be almost ex- 
hausted, millions of cartridges, thousands 
of shells will cover the soil. But the fire 
will continue until the empty ammunition 
cases are replaced with full ones. 

‘‘Melinite bombs will then turn farm- 
houses, villages, and hamlets into dust, 
destroying everything that might be used 
as cover, obstacle, or refuge. The mo- 
ment will approach when half the combat- 
ants will be mowed down, dead and 
wounded will be in parallel rows, separat- 
ed one from the other by that belt of a 
thousand paces swept by a cross-fire of 
shells which no living being can pass. 
The battle will continue with ferocity. 
But still these thousand paces unchang- 
ingly separate the foes. 

“Which will have gained the victory? 
Neither.” 

These novel conditions of modern war- 
fare will involve immense expenditures of 
men and money. Bismarck prophesied 
before his death that the next general 


European war ‘‘will bleed the nations as 
white as veal.’’ Meanwhile the govern- 
ments will become bankrupt, masses of 
people will die of starvation, and fertile 
provinces will be reduced to deserts. 

Such is the prospect which hangs like a 
thundercloud over Europe. Already, bur- 
dened by taxation for war expenses past, 
present, and prospective, a majority of 
her population manage barely to live. 
When the conflict comes, the impover- 
ished people, driven to desperation, will 
rise in rebellion against constituted au- 
thority, as in the Paris Commune after 
the war with Germany, and anarchy will 
ensue. The strangest fact in the situa- 
tion isthe needlessness of the struggte. 
‘War is the game of kings,” said Vol- 
taire, a century and a half ago. In our 
day it is the work of politicians and ambi- 
tious leaders for their own selfish advan- 
tage. 

How can this catastrophe be averted? 

Only by the force of public opinion, 
aroused and inspired by women. They 
know, a8 men cannot, the cost and value 
of human life. ‘‘Some woman perils her 
life,’’ said Lucy Stone, ‘‘every time a sol- 
dier is born. For years she is his quar- 
termaster and picket guard in rearing him 
to maturity.’’ Is it not time for wives 
and mothers to demand that wars shall 
cease? But, in order to make their de- 
mand effective, women must have the bal- 
lot. Will they not wake up to their duty 
and responsibility as citizens and as 
peacemakers? Or will they remain pas- 
sive spectators of the impending tragedy, 
until it involves their husbands, their 
children, and themselves in irretrievable 
ruin? H. B. B. 





THE OBERLIN WAY. 


Writing in the Chicago Advance of 
Oberlin College, past and present, Wilmot 
I. Goodspeed says: 


From the very beginning Oberlin Col- 
lege and town have been distinctive. 

While the statesmen of the North and 
South were hedging and patching and 
compromising on the slavery question, 
Oberlin admitted the black to every op- 
portunity offered the white student; and 
the timid predicted dire calamity. 

Mrs. Willard and Mary Lyon had but 
begun their work. Coéducation was un- 
dreamed of, yet the founders of Oberlin 
were so irrational as to throw open every 
door to women, to have equal footing 
with the male students. Again the cau- 
tious talked of chaos and catastrophe. 

To be counted an Oberlin man meant 
something. It was but natural that all 
who loved truth and freedom flocked to 
the new college. 

The trustees of Lane Seminary in Cin- 
cinnati tried to suppress discussions of 
slavery. The students rebelled and, un- 
der the lead of John Morgan, a Lane 
teacher dismissed for anti-slavery senti- 
ments, came in a body to Oberlin, At 
the same time a large body of students 
left Western Reserve College at Hudson, 
for a like reason. 

The great Finney left his Broadway Tab- 
ernacle pulpit in New York to take the 
chair of theology in the new college. Rev. 
Asa Mahan, the noted Cincinnati aboli- 
tionist, was called to the presidency. 
Big-hearted Arthur Tappan of New York 
opened his purse to the school of charac- 
ter. 

Everywhere in the West Oberlin’s in- 
fluence was being felt. Her students 
organized debates on the question of 
slavery in towns and country districts. 
They were foremost to break away from 
the timorous Whig party and give unaided 
support to Birney, then Hale, Fremont, 
Lincoln, 

Such was the Oberlin way. 

Not alone sturdy youth, but the flower 
of womanhood was early drawn to Ober- 
lin. Lucy Stone, Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, Sarah Pease Parker, Emily Hunt- 
ington Miller, Mary Caroline Rudd, and 
others who afterwards attained to world- 
wide fame, became students. Miss Bu- 
cbanan, a South African missionary, wrote 
to her aunt, the celebrated Florence Night- 
ingale, asking where sge should go for a 
missionary education. 

* “Go to Oberlin,” was the response. 

The first money David Livingstone 
earned as @ minister he sent to his brother 
Charles and told him to go to Oberlin, 
and there he graduated. 

In 1861, when the first call was made, 
one hundred Oberlin students at once 
responded. They did not tender their 
names to the government to await ap- 
pointment as officers. Aside from the 
officers needed for their own company the 
others enrolled as privates. Forty of 
those hundred lost their lives in the war. 
Five hundred and ninety-seven of the 
alumni and former students were known 
to have enlisted. 

Such was the Oberlin way. 

In the summer of 1900 nine Oberlin 
graduates suffered martyrdom in the ter- 
rible Boxer uprising in China. Not one 
of these had reached middle life. Yet 
never a martyr gave his life for the cross 
of Christ more willingly than these young 
men and women. 

Such is the Oberlin way. 


Mr. Goodspeed goes on to answer in the 
affirmative the question that has been 
anxiously asked of late, ‘‘Is Oberlin true 
to her noble heritage?’’ 

Oberlin College is growing wonderfully, 
in number of students, in wealth of build- 
ings and equipment, in extension of 
courses in adding new departments, in all 
the ways deemed essential to a great 





American college. 





According to those ; 


who are acquainted with the past and 
present of Oberlin, the Oberlin spirit 
made manifest at the laying of the foun- 
dation of the college in the woods per. 
vades all this new growth. The type of 
manhood and womanhood now repre- 
sented at Oberlin is as fine as that of 
other days. ‘Oberlin graduates have been 
among the greatest teachers and foremost 
leaders in every reform during the past 
seventy years,’’ says Mr. Goodspeed. It 
may be confidently predicted that when 
new occasions and emergencies shall de- 
mand, ‘the Oberlin way’’ will not be 
wanting. F. M. A. 


A MIDSUMMER SUFFRAGE MEETING. 





Time, one of the loveliest mornings of 
the month, July 16. Place, the Town 
Hall, where Louisa M. Alcott and other 
patriotic women of Concord cast their 
ballots at the first school election held 
after the enactment in 1879 of the law 
permitting Massachusetts women to vote 
for members of school committee, Occa- 
sion, the fourth lecture in the Emerson 
Centennial Memorial School. 

The subject, ‘*‘The American Woman’s 
Debt to Emerson,’’ as presented by Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, developed into a 
woman suffrage sermon, strong and con- 
vincing. Few men even in this day have 
overtaken Emerson in his advocacy of 
woman’s rights, said Mrs. Spencer. Quot- 
ing his words, from time to time she il- 
luminated the advanced position taken by 
the many-sided seer in regard to woman’s 
rightful share in the economy of nature 
and in the work of the world. The great- 
est debt that American women owed to 
Emerson, she declared, was that he as- 
serted, without regard to distinctions of 
sex, without regard to distinctions of race 
or inheritance, the spiritual bases of social 
coéperation. It means much to women 
that the greatest thinker of his time was 
on their side. That fact should make 
younger and shallower men pause in their 
criticisms. 

It may be said truly that it also means 
much that the thought, words and belief 
of Emerson with regard to women have 
been so aptly set forth. Fraught with 
uplifting thought, flashes of wit and 
spiritual insight, Mrs. Spencer’s lecture 
goes out into the world as a part of the 
Emerson revival, to be heard and read far 
and wide. It must therefore be regarded 
as one of the most vital contributions of 
the year to the woman suffrage cause. 

As a whole, it constitutes an eloquent 
tribute to Emerson from American woman- 
hood, voiced by one who is ever an expon- 
ent of the highest ideals and wisest efforts 
of that womanhood, Silvern of speech, 
virile in thought, winsome in personality, 
the minister of Bell Chapel is the embodi- 

ent of “the eternal womanly ever 
leadeth on,” 

Mrs. Spencer’s address was followed by 
characteristic words from Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, and Mr. 
Frank Sanborn. Emerson had said that 
if women were allowed to vote, his points 
would surely be carried. ‘All progres- 
sive men,”’ said Mr. Mead, ‘‘are coming to 
realize the truth of that same statement. 
The arguments are all in. I have ceased 
attending the State House hearings on 
woman suffrage, for it seems like striking 
empty bags.”’ 

Mr. Sanborn referred to the first time 
women voted in Concord. Two-thirds of 
the men of the town would have prevent- 
ed them from voting if they could. For- 
tunately they could not, and since then 
they have grown some, 

So it came about that there was a mid- 
summer woman suffrage meeting which 
was not so named, and at which few faces 
familiar at Boston suffrage meetings were 
seen. F. M. A. 





COMERS AND GOERS. 

The beautiful midsummer quiet of this 
office, whose windows look out on the 
Common witb its unusual spectacle of 
waving grain, and the cool-plashing Brew- 
er fountain opposite, is now and then 
pleasantly broken by a friendly caller. 
Miss Anne Whitney, the sculptor, came 
in on her way from New Hampshire to 
Plymouth, and met here Miss Alice Brown. 
Mr. William Lloyd Garrison came en 
route for Lexington, where he means 
to make his home near that of his 
brother, Mr. F. J. Garrison, and his old- 
est son Charles. The crest of a certain 
glorious hill will be quite thoroughly Gar- 
risoned, if one may venture a semi-war- 
like mention of this peace-upholding fam- 
ily. 

Although the office of the M. W.S. A. 
is closed for July and August, Mrs. Park 
still lingers in town to finish some needed 
work, and looked in on us brightly. Mr. 
George H. Page called. His family are 
at the favorite Chocorua hill-top. Here 
also is Mrs. B. W. Field of Jamaica Plain, 
who, in an able paper read before the 
Tuesday Club, once said: 

From my standpoint @ woman’s great- 





est need is a logical and judicial mind, in- 
volving a true sense of proportion and 
relative values. The old day has passed 
when the round of home duties filed a 
woman’s life. She is now called on to 
add her voice and influence, (if not vote) 
in matters of civic and national impor- 
tance; she must be her husband’s intel- 
lectual companion, and supplement, often 
do the work his more strenuous life must 
delegate to her; she must be able to super- 
vise and wisely direct her children’s edu- 
cation, (at least in its earlier stages); she 
must spend her husband’s money or her 
own judiciously, have the tact and judg- 
ment to regulate her domestic service, 
and still keep charming and alert in her 
social relations, reserving always a mar- 
gin of energy for the calls of charity and 
friendship. 

Mrs. Field may find illustrations of her 
ideal close at band. 

Miss Harriet E. Turner, corresponding 
secretary of the M. W.S. A., is at Bay- 
ville, Maine, 

Miss Bertha Shafter has arranged to 
celebrate Mrs, Stone’s birthday by a 
generous distribution of suffrage litera- 
ture. Mrs, Ellen F, Adams of Cambridge 
was here one day, and Miss Mary Ware 
Allen of Cambridge made a flying visit 
from her seashore home. Both these la- 
dies are devoted suffragists, and are al- 
ready planning valuable work in Cam- 
bridge toward women’s more intelligent 
share in public matters. Rev. L. F. Bee- 
man of West Brookfield and his daughter, 
Miss Leila Beeman, called. Mr. Beeman, 
whose wife, Mrs. Phebe Stone Bee- 
man, is Mrs. Stone’s niece, lives in the old 
house on Coy’s Hill wher Lucy Stone was 
born. Here she ran barefooted after the 
cows; here she picked berries and chest- 
nuts, and sold them to buy books; here 
her childish heart swelled with righteous 
wrath against the injustice done her sex; 
here were laid the deep foundations of 
that strong, beneficent, dauntless life, 
lived to such great ends; and here, Aug. 13, 
will be held a commemorative service 
that cannot fail to be rich in association 
and interest. The Woman Suffrage League 
of Warren, of which Mrs, Beeman is presi- 
dent, has the matter in charge. 

Miss Mary S. Anthony flitted in for the 
one moment she had to spare, looking 
notably well and cheery. She did not 
stay long enough to give us much 
Rochester news; but her coming told 
without words that her sister Susan was 
also well. Accompanying Miss Anthony 
was hercharming young niece, Miss Baker, 
who has achieved great success in the 
popular ‘Peggy from Paris,” now run- 
ning at the Tremont Theatre, Cc. Ww. 


THE WOMEN SPEAKERS. 





Regarding the women who spoke at the 
meetings of the National Educational As- 
sociation, the Boston Congregationalist 
says: 

‘So much was said beforehand about 
the small representation of women on the 
program that the few who did appear 
were regarded with special curiosity and 
interest. One woman had the honor to 
be scheduled twice, and when we had 
seen and heard her we judged her worthy 
of the place and of her reputation as an 
educator. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young is 
small of stature and plain in features, but 
she has a strong face, a good voice and 
speaks with dignity and authority. At 
one kindergarten session where she took 
part in discussion she was the only one 
who stemmed the tide of self-congratula- 
tion and dared to suggest that the kinder- 
garten training may react unfavorably on 
the child in later school life. 

‘Next to Mrs, Young the most promi- 
nent women of the convention were Miss 
Margaret Haley of Chicago and Miss Es- 
telle Reel, government superintendent of 
Indian schools, not because of their part 
in the program, but owing to their per- 
sonality and the causes for which they 
stand. Miss Elizabeth Harrison, the well- 
known kindergartner, Miss Sarah Louise 
Arnold of Simmons College and Miss 
Elizabeth E. Langley, assistant in Manual 
Training, University of Chicago, were 
other notable speakers, and there were 
several more who claimed attention, es- 
pecially Miss Lillie A. Williams, professor 
of psychology, State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J., who analyzed and criti- 
cised Earl Barnes’s child study tables with 
the keenness of a lawyer, and won her 
audiences by her personal charm and 
good sense. It was noticeable that many 
of the women spoke without notes, and 
nearly all had good voices and seemed at 
home on the platform.”’ 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Mary Creech, the eighteen-year-old 
daughter of Sheriff Creech at Barnwell, 
S. C., on the night of July 6 stood off 
with a rifle a mob of armed men which 
had sought to lynch Herbert Sanderson, 
who had surrendered himself for killing 
Seaborn Moore. The girl was alone at 
the jail, her father having left the keys 
with her during his absence. When she 
leveled the gun at the crowd it fled. The 
murder was the result of a quarrel at a 











~ 
dance. The Northwestern Christian Adyo. 
cate remarks: “If some sheriffs had pog. 
sessed the pluck and moral courage of 
Miss Creech, fewer communities would 
have been disgraced by the lynching of 
prisoners accused, but not convicted, of 
crime.”’ 

In the recent examination of pupils at. 
tending the parochial schools of the arch. 
diocese of Boston, Miss Anna L. O’Brien 
of St. Mary’s School, Brookline, secured 
the first of seven scholarships awarded 
for the best papers in Christian doctrine, 
language, history, geography, and mathe. 
matics, leading with an average of 94,29 
percent. This speaks well for her ability 
and training, competing as she did with 
the best of thirty-six uther schools, 





OLD SOUTH LECTURES. 

The Old South Lectures for the summer 
of 1903 began Wednesday afternoon, July 
15. The course is upon “The World 
which Emerson knew,” the several lec. 
tures being as follows: 

July 15. The Boston into which Emer. 
son was Born, Mr. Edwin D. Mead. 

July 22. The Latin School and Harvard 
College a Century Ago, Rev. Edward Ey. 
erett Hale, . 

July 29. Emerson in Concord: The Cit- 
izen and the Neighbor, Rev. Loren B, 
Macdonald. 

Aug. 5. Emerson’s Friendsand Fellow- 
workers, Mr. George Willis Cooke, 

Aug. 12, Emerson in Europe, and the 
Men whom he Met, Rev. John Cuckson, 

Aug. 19. The Lecturer, the Essayist, 
and the Poet, Mr. John Tetlow. 

Aug. 26. The Anti-slavery Struggle 
and the Civil War, Rev. Charles G. Ames, 

Sept. 2. A Century from the Birth of 
Emerson, Lieut.-Governor Curtis Guild, 
Jr. 

Free tickets for the course are furnished 
to all young people under twenty, apply- 
ing in their own handwriting and enclos- 
ing stamp. A limited number of tickets 
will be sold to adults for $1.50. Free 
tickets to teachers. 





NEW CHILD LABOR LAW OF TEXAS. 

The Legislature of Texas, recently ad- 
journed, passed an excellent law regulat- 
ing child labor. This law was the special 
work of the organized labor of the State, 
although women everywhere assisted. 

1, No child under twelve years of age 
can be employed in any factory or estab- 
ment where machinery is used, Employ- 
ers are subject to fine of not less than 
fifty (50) dollars nor more than two hun- 
dred (200) dollars, and each day is a new 
offence. 

2. Between the ages of twelve and 
fourteen the child must be able to read 
and write in the English language, excep- 
tion being made in favor of a child having 
a widowed mother or parent incapacitated 
to earn a living, and who has no means of 
support other than the labor of the child, 
and then in no event shall such child be 
permitted to work outside the hours be- 
tween 6 A, M.and6P,M. Penalty same 
as above. 

8. All children under the age of six- 
teen are prohibited from laboring in 
mines, breweries and distilleries. No ex- 
ceptions whatever, Penalty same as 
above. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


The Foreign Board of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church has appointed Drs. 
Kate and Jean McBurney medical mission 
aries to China. In addition to a regular 
medical course these young physicians 
have taken a post-graduate course and 
regular hospital practice. The Christian 
Nation says: “Dr. Jean has been prac- 
ticing for some time in company with her 
brother in Beaver Falls and Allegheny, 
Pa., and wonderful success has attended 
their united efforts. Dr. Kate spent sev- 
en years as a teacher in our Indian Mis- 
sion, undergoing all the hardships and 
sacrifices that attended the workers in its 
earliest days, and both of the young wom- 
en have done valiant service as mission- 
aries for the Second Congregation in Phil- 
adelphia. Their going will mean the 
establishment of another mission station.” 


Dr. Susie L. Dilworth, practicing physi- 
cian at Little Rock, Ark., is making a fine 
reputation. Dr. Dilworth is a literary 
graduate of Boylan Home and Cookman 
College, Jacksonville, Fla., and completed 
the medical course at Meharry Medical 
College, the only woman in a class of 
forty-one. 

A visitor in Boston is Dr. Mary W. Bach- 
eler, from Midnapore, Bengal, India, 
where for nearly ten years she was medi- 
cal missionary, in which capacity she has 
been kept active with constant demands 
upon her time and services as a physician. 
Dr. Bacheler was sent out to far India by 
the Free Baptists. She is a graduate of 
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the Woman’s Medical College of New 
York, which, since her graduation, has 
pecome a part of Cornell University. Dr. 
Bacheler is taking trips on the Boston 
Floating Hospital in order to study the 
methods of treatment of the little pa- 
tients. She expects to return to India in 
October and is devoting her vacation to 
acquiring a knowledge of recent discov- 
eries and advanced methods in her profes- 


sion. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Miss Florence Yarrow, secretary of the 
Hawaiian Christian Endeavor Union, and 
pastor’s assistant in the Central Union 
Church, Honolulu, must be a very versa- 
tile young woman. In the Hawaiian con- 
yentions responses are sometimes made 
in the English, Portuguese, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and Hawaiian languages. 

Miss L. M. Walker, who has been a 
faithful and successful missionary of the 
Episcopal City Mission at South Boston 
for four years, in connection with Grace 
Church, is to go to one of the mining sec- 
tions of Pennsylvania as teacher and mis- 
sionary. Miss Walker is a graduate of 
Radcliffe. 


The Metropolitan Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Washington, D. C., devoted the 
evening service of Sunday, June 28, to the 
“Women of Methodism.’”’ Mrs. C. W. 
Gallagher spoke on the ‘Activities of 
Methodist Women,”’ to the great delight 
and profit of her hearers. Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster gave an address on ‘Methodism 
and Education.’”’ This was a part of the 
services celebrating the birth of John 
Wesley. 


Rev. Frances E. Townsley will supply 
the pulpit of the Austin Baptist Church, 
Chicago, for the month of August, the 
pastor being on vacation. Miss Towns. 
ley'’s address for that time will be 708 
North Fifth Ave,, Maywood, Ill. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


One matter to which the D. A. R. are 
giving especial attention is the education 
of foreigners who are constantly becoming 
apart of our citizenship. They are en- 
deavoring to fit them for this in Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul, and many other cities. 

The Pennsylvania D. A. R. has offered 
a prize of $50 for the best essay forward- 
ed the State committee on the subject, 
“Pennsylvania under William Penn, 1681- 
1778."" The competitors are to be mem- 
bers of the senior classes of nine Pennsy!- 
vania colleges for women. The name of 
the successful compefitor will be an- 
nounced at the Continental Congress, 
April 19, 1904. All over the country 
local chapters are offering small prizes to 
school children for essays upon some his- 
torical theme. 

The perpetuation of the memory of dar- 
ing deeds or local service during the Rev- 
olutionary times is one of the purposes of 
the D. A. R., and the special work of the 
National society at present is the erection 
of Memorial Continental Hall, a building 
which is to be at once a monument to the 
men and women of the Revolution and an 
administrative building for the society 
There is great enthusiasm for this. The 
site has already been purchased for the 
sum of $50,000, and the ground was 
broken with appropriate ceremonies on 
the twelfth anniversary, Oct. 11, 1902. 

Frem Sitka, Alaska, comes the an. 
nouncement that Alaska Chapter’s great 
work will be the erection, in the Russian 
Cathedral at Sitka, of a memorial to Cath- 
arine II, who early expressed her sympa- 
thy with the rebellious American colo- 
nies, During the Revolutionary period, 
Alaska belonged to Russia, then ruled by 
the Empress Catharine. The memorial, 
according to the usages of the Greek 
Church, must take the form of a painting 
of St. Catharine, framed in beaten silver. 
It can only be made in Moscow. The 
Russian bishop at Sitka has already se- 
cured permission from the Russian gov- 
ernment for the erection of such a memo- 
tial. Father Anthony, of the Cathedral, 
has written in Russian a sketch of the 
life of the Empress Catharine, and trans- 
lated it into English for the use of the 
chapter. 

The chapter at Charleston, S. C., adopt- 
ed the name of Rebecca Motte, the Revo- 
lutionary heroine of South Carolina, who 
sacrificed her home and reduced herself 
to want in order that the cause of Ameri- 
can independence might be aided. When 
her palatial residence, located on what is 
how known as the city of Fort Motte, was 
seized and occupied by the British, who 
successfully resisted all efforts to dislodge 
them, it was this heroic lady who sug- 
gested and counselled the destruction of 
the building, and herself gave to an Amer- 
ican officer three fire arrows with which 
the house was set on fire from a distance, 
and as aresult the British soldiers were 








compelled to abandon it. This chapter 
has erected a tablet to Mrs. Motte in St. 
Philip’s Church, beneath whose shadow 
her dust reposes. Peculiar and significant 
interest in the matter lies in the fact that 
the marble of the tablet erected to her 
memory was the top of a “‘dresser’’ in her 
home, the present ‘*Pringle House,”’ near- 
ly one hundred and thirty-five years ago. 
Lexington Chapter of Lexington, Ky., 
has built a beautiful wall around Bryan 
Spring, as an enduring memorial to the 
heroism of the pioneer women who, on 
Aug. 15, 1782, brought water to the be- 
leaguered garrison from this historic 
spring. F. M. A. 


MARRIED. 

At Waltham, Saturday, July 4, Miss 
Sarah Gertrude Osborn and Mr. Arthur 
Livermore Colburn were married. The 
bride is an active member of the Woman’s 
Club, regent of the Dorothy Brewer Chap- 
ter and president of the Chautauqua Club; 
is earnest in the work of the Unitarian 
church, and a consistent advocate of equal 
rights. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE PRIZE CONTEST. 

The awards have been made for the 
best short essays submitted in the woman 
suffrage prize contest offered some weeks 
ago by the Christian Endeavor World of 
Boston. The three prize-winning essays 
are published in the issue of July 16, to- 
gether with selections from two others. 

The essay to which the first prize of 
five dollars was awarded is as follows: 

Women should be given the suffrage. 

1. They are intelligent human beings, 

2. They are citizens and taxpayers of 
the United States. 

8. They are punished for disobeying 
laws, and therefore should havea voice in 
making them, 

4. Because of their tact, skill, and per- 
severance, they make a success of great 
undertakings, namely: public schools, 
Sunday schools, Christian Endeavor, and 
church work. Why can they not master 
political questions? 

5. Women would not sell their votes 
for “thirty pieces of silver’’ or less. 

6. Intemperance would be forever ban- 
ished, 

These are the persons incapable of vot- 
ing: paupers, idiots, and women. 

Ardmore, Mo. Erra H,. WINKLER. 

The second prize was given to Rev. Wil- 
liam Bryant, Bay City, Mich.; the third 
to Abraham Collyer, Rochester, N. Y. 

The WoMAN'S JOURNAL rejoices in the 
help given to the movement by the Chris- 
tian Endeavor World in bringing the sub- 
ject to the attention of its host of readers. 

F. M. A. 





SPECIAL TEACHERS OF HYGIENE IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In a discussion in the Section on Child 
Study of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Helen C. Putnam, of Prov- 
idence, R. I., chairman of committee on 
the teaching of hygiene in public schools, 
of the American Academy of Medicine, 
spoke as follows, 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
am particularly glad that Prof. Hastings 
specifies methods both for solving certain 
problems and for their practical applica- 
tion to improve schoo] health—the phys- 
ical basis of many child-study problems. 
On all sides we hear about faults in school 
hygiene. It is fully time we attempted 
their remedies. With many proposed by 
him we cordially agree. He has, however, 
suggested one (and it has been supported 
by the gentleman preceding me in the dis- 
cussivn) that experience demonstrates to 
be useless. I wish to discuss that sug- 
gestion, and a substitute therefor. 

He says: ‘‘How shall all this be assured? 
Primarily by educating the teacher, by 
requiring her to be familiar with the best 
research on growth and development, 
with some good books on personal hy- 
giene; by educating her through physical 
examinations to observe {gross results.’’ 

Our schools have demonstiated— demon- 
strated practically—for over a century, 
that hygiene taught by the general teach- 
er is an entire failure. Commissioner 
Harris believes the schools would be as 
well «ff without any teaching of hygiene 
as with the present. Your Committee of 
Ten gave it nine lines in its report of fifty- 
five pages. Your Committee of Fourteen 
omitted it wholly—these the two greatest 
you have appointed. Physicians are even 
more dissatisfied with this narrow crude 
instruction than are scientists with the 
teaching of their specialties. Why then 
should we persist in an unsatisfactory 
method when a better way has for years 
been demonstrated in the public schools 
of Europe, where the teachers are usually 
men, and in our private, technical and va- 
cation schools? 

President Eliot says: ‘It was in 1776 
that Harvard College abandoned the 
method of teaching all subjects to one 
class by one man. The American public 





school system bids fair to be nearly 150 
years behind Harvard College in adopting 
the departmental method—a method that 
develops in both teachers and pupils a 
growing interest in their work, and in- 
creases greatly the personal iufluence of 
teachers.” In New York last winter Dr. 
Maxwell introduced departmental teach- 
ing for all grades above thesixth. I know 
no step more progressive since the estab- 
lishment of normal schools and kinder- 
gartens. Departmental terching wil 
draw more men iutu the profession. Spe- 
cialization characterizes men’s work, and 
largely accounts for its better quality. 
No college man or woman wishes to dissi- 
pate energy, and lessen standards of good 
accomplished, and cease growing in some 
favorite line, as miscellaneous teaching 
now compels. I earnestly hope our wom- 
en will promptly advocate this advance. 
Even if each cannot see how herself to 
specialize, she will help raise the stand- 
ing of her profession, and of her sex in 
the profession, as well as benefit society. 

Hygiene, whether personal, domestic or 
public, can be interesting even to children 
when taught by an expert. It is literally 
indispensable in common education, now 
that we live in populous communities, 
liable to any contagion, and pursue seden- 
tary occupations; now that pure food, 
water and air are so difficult, and healthy 
physiological functions. 

Should railroad corporations be respon- 
sible for preventable accidents, and no one 
for preventable diseases? The victim of 
tuberculosis, his family and society lose 
as much because of some other victim 
who cast the seeds into public places, as is 
lost through the man who had both legs 
amputated because of a careless switch- 
tender; and the victims of the former are 
many times more. An appalling responsi- 
bility connects with that typhoid case 
whose excretions poisoned the water of 
Ithaca and blighted 58 homes; and upon 
the authorities, they, too, the product of 
our education, who with amplest warn- 
ings neglected to provide against such 
destruction of precious life. We may add 
also that a very grave responsibility is 
upon those who educate children for liv- 
ing, to stop similar physical immorality 
towards themselves and their fellows, by 
instructing future voters and care-takers 
in the elements of community and family 
health. It can never be even passably ac- 
complished by one who must give equal 
attention to six established subjects, to 
school discipline, playground supervision, 
gymnastics, music, drawing, nature study 
and science teaching, child study and its 
applications. 

The head of the department of hygiene 
should be a physician with a liberal edu- 
cation, who has had some years of private 
practice; thus learning varieties of homes, 
their conditions, influences, temptations. 
Most teachers know these but slightly, 
often at third hand, often not at all. 

He should have made special study of 
pedagogics, psychology, child study, gym- 
nastics and play, school architecture, ven- 
tilating, plumbing. He should be an ex- 
pert—a specialist. 

His staff should be college women and 
men who took scientific electives and 
normal courses. His assistants in gym- 
nastics and games and the study of foods 
should have had courses in special 
schools. 

Medical inspectors should be chosen 
and held up to a standard by this expert. 
The prevailing impression in Germany is 
that general practitioners are not prepared 
for this work. One organization of teach- 
ers has taken formal action against the 
kind on trial there and here. The criti- 
cisms are lack of tact in disturbing school 
routine, unneatoess, the use of tobacco 
(including smoking), and of intoxicants. 
From physicians come criticisms of tech- 
nical incapacity, and of lack of system re- 
sulting in unreliable and irregular reports. 
Expert supervision can remedy all this, 

Such an organization of special workers 
will secure better codperation from the 
whole force of teachers, will depend much 
Jess upon text-books, and much more on 
practice and demonstration to impress 
principles of hygiene upon the future liv- 
ing of pupils; will reach out to the homes 
much more effectively; will so direct its 
methods that information will be secured 
of scientific and educational value. 





WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

The series ‘‘How to Administer a House- 
hold,’’ now running in The Cosmopolitan, 
is attracting wide comment, because of 
its aim to be practical rather than revoln- 
tionary. ‘Dividing the Expenses’’ is the 
title of an essay in the July number which 
deals with a successful experiment in co- 
operative housekeeping. 


The Housekeeper of Minneapolis, Minn., 
is a practical, entertaining monthly, of 
over twenty-six years’ standing. While 
several other household magazines estab- 
lished during the past thirty years have 
deteriorated or have merged out of exist- 





ence, the Housekeeper, beginning in a 
small way, has appeared regularly, month 
after month, and has grown in size and 
excellence. It covers the varied interests 
of the home in a manner helpful to the 
mistress, The July number contains an 
editorial friendly to woman suffrage. Miss 
Jessie Ackerman writes of her experiences 
among the lepers of Molokai. A double 
page of beautiful photographs illustrate 
the growing popularity of canoeing as a 
feminine pastime. An extremely practi- 
cal article is that by Mrs. Elizabeth O, 
Hiller, principal of the Chicago Domestic 
Science Training School, on up-to-date 
methods of canning fruits. The regular 
departments, such as How to Be Your 
Own Milliner, Hints on Home Dressmak- 
ing, Council for Mothers, Home Talks, 
Chats with Women About Business, etc., 
give valuable suggestions. There is also 
a number of stories, sketches and poems. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


ed 





In another column will be found the 
advertisement of the Boston guide, Miss 
Katharine Goven, whom a visiting teach- 
er recommends as follows: “She is not 
only well acquainted with historical inci- 
dents connected with many places, but 
also capable of giving information in an 
interesting manner, I thoroughly enjoyed 
the afternoon spent with her.”’ 


Miss Helen Varick Boswell of New York 
city lately gave a stirring address before 
the Republican Women’s Club in the ves- 
try of Park Street Church, in which she 
touched on national. politics as well as 
local conditions, Miss Boswell, who led 
the recent campaign of women against 
Tammany, is a woman of force and over- 
flowing with good nature. Miss Boswell 
organized the women of New York in 1896 
under the name of the Woman’s Repub- 
lican Association, and at the present time 
its membership is 40,000 women, The 
women made a house to house canvass. 





SIX NEW LEAFLETS. 

Six small new leaflets are now ready, 
of a good size for slipping into letters: 
‘*A Reasonable Reform,”’ by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson; ‘Progress of Equal Suffrage’’; 
‘Fruits of Equal Suffrage’’ (a summary of 
the good laws passed in the enfranchised 
States wholly or partly through the influ- 
ence of the women’s vote); ‘‘Membership 
Plan,’’ by Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page; 
‘Alice Freeman Palmer on Women’s Da- 
ties,’’ and ‘‘Equal Suffrage and Temper- 
ance,’’ answering the oft-asked question, 
what woman’s ballot has done for temper- 
ance. These leaflets may be ordered from 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 6 Marlboro’ St., Boston, price 30 
cents per 100 of the same kind, or ten cents 
for a sample set including all of them, 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum ol—deliens, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 








BOSTON & MAINE’S BEAUTIFUL OLD HOME 
WEEK FOLDER WILL BE SENT FREE 
TO ANY ADDRESS. 


The Old Home Week movement has 
taken firm root in New England, and the 
interest accompanying it and the efforts 
put forward call for much praise, Almost 
every town and city has its Old Home 
Week Committee who are endeavoring to 
make a grand reunion if possible this year. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad has taken 
active part in the successful establish- 
ment of this movement, and the Old Home 
Week Folder, which describes each one of 
the New England States in a delightful 
manner, is a very interesting little book- 
let for the person who intends coming 
back Old Home Week. The illustrations 
are beautiful reproductions of typical New 
England scenes. 

This book is free and will be sent to any 
address by the General Passenger Depart 
ment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston. 











STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harezior T. Topp Cor. Se’y. 





Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 
LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P.M, 


week days. Sundays from 1,30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P., M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@~ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce, 














The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $3.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLumges oF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THz PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, > or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 











THE HomE SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
It} you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 
Because 
It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 
It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 
It has pre-eminently the educational 


standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitoh- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a numb:r 


PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 


The Woman's Jounal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur 
day, at 3 Park Street, Bosron, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equal 
suffrage. 

















; _{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
EDITORS: { ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
Epirors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 
SUBSCRIPTION. 
First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial - - 25 
Six Months - - - - - . 1,25 
Per Annum - - - - - 2.50 
Single copies - - - s oo 05 





‘*The best source of information upon the wo- 
manquestion that I know.”—Clara Barton, 


“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity."—Mary A. 
IAvermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


Sample copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 





The “National Column” in the WomAn’s JouB- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM, 
To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


8 Park Street, Bost.p, Mags. 
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DIFFERENCES. 
BY PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 

My neishbo: lives on the hill, 

And [ in the valley dwell, 
My neighbor must look down on me, 

I must look up—ah, well, 
My neighbor lives on the hill, 

And [ in the valley dwell. 


My neighbor reads and prays, 
And [—I laugh, God wot, 
And sing like a bird when the grass is 
green 
In my small garden plot; 
But ah, he reads and prays, 
And I—I laugh, God wot. 


His face is a book of woe, 
And mine is a song of glee; 

A slave he is to the great ‘They say,’’ 
But I am bold and free; 

No wonder he smacks of woe, 
And I have the tang of glee. 


My neighbor thinks me a fool; 

“The same to yourself,”’ say I; 
“Why, take your books and take your 

prayers, ° 
Give me the open sky"; 

My neighbor thinks me a fool; 

“The same to yourself, say I.”’ 
—Lippincott's — 





—-_- 


SONNET TO MY MOTHER. 
BY ZONA GALE. 
I. 
One dawn she woke we when the darkness 
lay 
Faint on the summer fields, and all the air 
Was like a question, and the green was gray 
With dew distilled of silver essence where 
The wild night-people wrought. She said, 
“Dear one, * 
This is our holiday,’’—and forth we went 
To find new kindred, new bequests of sun, 
New glories for the spirit’s nourishment. 


Oh, it was long ago,—so long ago! 
The dead years lie upon her grave like 
flowers ; 
The sorcery and alchemy of hours 
Have made me some one who she does not 
know. 
I ain become a nurse of days that were, 
The mother of the memory of her. 


I. 
I heard her weeping in the night. Her sobs 
Came pulsing and went out as if her heart 
Were beating breath, not blood. As silence 
throbs 
With pain, so throbbed thesound. And yet 
apart 
I lay as if asleep,—sick for the peace 
Of other nights whose coming did but seem 
The kiss with which we sealed the day's 
release 
And watched the window change to door 
of dream. 


I can not tell what things bring penitence 
To other hearts. I know not if regret 
For all the ancient sins of soul and sense 
Be holier than a longing to forget 
The little wrongs. But oh, if I could say, 
“That night I kissed my mother's tears 
away!” 
111. 
Am I the one to be made happy, dear, 
By all the harmonies you never knew? 
Are all the sweets and glories of the year 
To come to me and never come to you? 
I give them to you,—see the merry hours, 
The sun of youth, the scented fields of 


bloom! 
You only take the sad, white, withering 
flowers 
That bloom but for the tomb—but for the 
tomb. 


Oh, was there ever gold upon your hair? 
And were there wishes in your heart like 
mine? 
Or did you yearn and dream, and did your 
prayer 
For all I have die voiceless? Lo! the sign 
Is in your eyes, and I am but the ghost 
That haunts the utter harvest which you 
lost. —Success. 


Nettie’s Memorial. 


BY FRANCES MC ELRATH. 





“TI don’t suppose we could afford a 
wrought-iron railing around it, Thomas?”’ 

Mrs. Dorr glanced up from the paper on 
her lap at her husband, sitting beside her 
in the railway car. There was a question- 
ing smile on her small, rosy old face. 

‘“‘Why, mother, we’ll try to, if you want 
it,’ he replied. ‘‘But we must go slow 
with other expenses.”’ 

He had a cheerful, rich-toned voice, 
which age had mellowed, as it had his 
whole nature. He leaned toward his wife 
with gentle attention. 

“I'd be willing t» travel second-class all 
the way home to save the money,” she 
said. 

He patted her on the shoulder, to the 
great satisfaction of a little girl in the seat 
just behind. She was a bright-faced, 
golden-haired child about eight years old, 
dressed in light-blue cashmere trimmed 
with white lace. The lace was soiled and 
tawdry, and the frock scarcely covered 
her knees. Below it were a pair of pink 
stockings and some shabby little bronze 
shoes. A dingy, gray velvet cloak and a 
large whitish hat in the rack overhead 
completed her fanciful, squalid costume, 

She had large, observant eyes which, 


young as they were, had been somewhat 
trained to appreciate effects, and the 
dainty little old lady with the stately old 
husband suited her fancy. 

“They’re just like Lord Almont and 
Lady Clarissa,’ she thought, and she re- 
cited to herself, with tiny, dramatic 
fervor: 

‘*For four and thirty years, m’lord, 
we've been as one, meeting with a single 
heart life’s griefs and joys—’ I wish 
they'd talk to mea little!’ she broke off, 
pensively. 

The paper Mrs. Dorr held was a pen- 
and-ink sketch of a winged figure lightly 
poised on top of a round pedestal. It rep- 
resented a flying angel with fluttering 
drapery, and one arm pointed upward, 

The paper was yellow and had thumb- 
marks round the edges. 
handled it daily for twenty years—ever 
since she had received this design for a 
memorial stone to her little dead daugh- 
ter. 
with intent to have the marble cut and 
raised over Nettie’s grave in San Francis- 
co, where she had died. 

Mrs. Dorr’s desire to erect this memo- 


of money for many years. The statue 
was elaborate and expensive, and Mr. 
Dorr’s income was small, They had to 
economize strictly to save at all. But 
Mrs. Dorr bad done this with a method 
that had finally accomplished her pur- 
pose. 

The idea of the memorial was her own, 
and, once conceived, its fulfilment seemed 
an almost sacred obligation due to Nettie. 
She wore her old clothes into ‘positive 
shabbiness. She managed the household 
funds and dispensed with luxuries of 
every sort. 

Finally the value of Mr. Dorr’s paid-up 
insurance policy had been drawn, and the 
greater part of this, with her savings, 
made up the necessary sum. 

Mr. Dorr patiently agreed to all his 
wife’s plaus, the matter seemed so near 
her heart, But sometimes he felt that a 
less pretentious monument might be more 
consistent with their means, He was 
naturally liberal, and he felt the cross of 
never having anything to give away. But 
he did not hurt his wife by suggesting 
this, Often he wondered how she would 
occupy her mind when the all-absorbing 
object was accomplished. 

He was thinking about that as he 
watched his wife studying the familiar 
angel picture in the train. Suddenly a 
light touch was laid on his arm, 

“If you please, sir, can you do tricks?”’ 
a clear, childish voice asked in his ear, 
‘*Eh?” he said, turning abruptly. 

The little girl in the seat behind was 
standing at his shoulder. There was a 
friendly and rather wistful smile on her 
face, 

**Do you do tricks?’’ she repeated, perk- 
ing her pretty, fluffy, yellow head side- 
wise, like a canary. 

Mr. Dorr’s large face beamed broadly. 
“Do I look like a trained monkey?’’ he 
asked. 

The child laughed lightly, and ex- 
plained: ‘I mean tricks with paper and 
toothpicks and things. Because I can, 
and if you’ll give me six matches and five 
more I'll show you how they’ll make— 
how many?” 

**Eleven?”’ 

‘*Nine!” she cried merrily, clappiug her 
hands, 

Mr. Dorr gave her some matches fru 
his pocket. She knelt on the floor, and 


to form the letters NINE. Then she 
smiled brightly up at the two pairs of 
eyes twinkling in amusement down over 
the back of the seat at her. 

“Mr, Blaney taught me that,” she re- 
marked. ‘He could do tricks with any- 
thing. Why, I b’lieve he’d make one out 
of a ham sandwich!" 

‘“‘Who is Mr. Blaney, my dear?’’ asked 
Mrs. Dorr. 

“Oh, he’s leading gentieman—of our 
company, you know, Watermann’s Stars,” 
the child explained, and the old lady’s 
face expressed mild disapproval. 

“Are you atheatre child?” she asked. 

The little thing nodded; then recollect- 
ing herself, she shook her head. 

‘*Well, I’m not any more because Water- 
mann’s Stars went broke.”’ 

“Where are your papa and mamma?’’ 

“Died. 
don’t remember at all.”’ 

‘*‘Deary me!” said Mrs. Dorr, compas- 
sionately. ‘*Who takes care of you?”’ 

“Why, ’most everybody!’ The child 
gave a little laugh, with a vague sugges- 
tion of sorrow in it. But she went on 
brightly, telling off her various protectors 
with her fingers: 

‘First, the ’sylum people; then Minnie 
Grant ’dopted me out so I could play ‘The 
Child’ in ‘Rushlights’; then she went 
starring, and the Blaneys took me; then, 
when we broke up, they hadn’t any mon- 
ey, 80 the society took me; and now,”’ 
she stopped a moment to swallow a lump 

in her throat, ‘‘now it’s going to be the 





woman, That’s a'l my right hand used 


Years before I was born. I | 
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The Dorrs were on their way now , 


| but there was a farm scene in 
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up. I s’pose I can soon count all my left 
fingers, too!’’ she ended, merrily. 

Mrs. Dorr had ready sympathies. So 
many changes in such a scrap of a life 
struck her as pathetic. Her eyes were 
moist. 

‘Where is the woman?” she asked. 

The little girl lifted her heavy lace col- 
lar. Beneath it, stitched to her frock, 
was a small square of white muslin bear- 
ing the words: 

Myrtle Bender, 
For Mrs. Jane Stupson, 
Wellstown, North Dakota. 

“I’m an express package,’’ she re- 
marked, with the little laugh that was so 
She had purposely 
fixed the collar so as to hide the label. 

**You’re Myrtle, I suppose,’’ Mrs, Dorr 
said, kindly, ‘‘and you are going out to 
North Dakota to Mrs, Stupson?’’ 

“She takes girls from the society and 
teaches them to work, and they sent me 
because I’m so big—and I’m strong,"’ said 
Myrtle, throwing out her little chest, 

‘I’m going to be a farm-hand, and I’m 
very glad, because I never saw a farm, 
‘Rush. 
lights,’ and it was so pretty, with lots of 
trees and grass and fiowers, and a cow 
painted, eating right among them, and the 
cunningest house near the right wing that 
Minnie Grant came out of, holding my 
hand and carrying some butter, and a 
brook on the left where she went to wash 
it, and she sang such a beautiful song 
about a dairying maid,—that’s what she 
was in the play,—and we both wore the 
beautifulest dresses! I do love a farm!’’ 

Mr. Dorr said ‘‘Humph!” very thought- 
fully. 

‘So you’re glad to go to live with Mrs. 
Stupson,”’ Mrs. Dorr said. 

“Well, not exactly glad,’’ Myrtle re- 
plied, very slowly. ‘‘You see, I don’t 
know her. But the gentleman at the so- 
ciety told me she must be a very nice lady 
to give a little girl a home, and I must be 
thankful. And I’m not going to cry, 
anyhow!’ she added, quickly, brushing 
away two big tears. ‘I think I'll go ask 
if I can play with that baby; it’s fretting 
again.” 

As she ran down the aisle to a wan- 
looking woman who was making weary 
attempts to quiet a fractious baby, Mr. 
Dorr looked after her. His old face was 
suffused with admiration. 

‘*There’s a brave little body, mother,’’ 
he said, “She isn’t going to cry! No, in- 
deed! She’s going to forget her own 
troubles by helping some one else with 
hers.”’ 

Then he shook his head thoughtfully. 
“J’m afraid she’s going to be disappointed 
in her farm, That part of Dakota has no 
trees and few flowers.” 

“Poor little soul!’’ said his wife. ‘I 
wish she could see our apple orchard just 
now.” 

Mr. Dorr smiled at the thought. 
‘“Wouldn’t she enjoy that great tree 
where Nettie’s swing was?’’ 

“T wonder if her theatre brook was any- 
thing like the one at the foot of our gar- 
den.”’ 

“It didn’t have live fish in it, and I ex- 
pect she’d like those. Mother!’ The 
word came with such ejaculatory empha- 
sis that Mrs. Dorr jumped, 

‘*Well, Thomas?” she inquired. 

A little flush had risen to Thomas 
Dorr’s fine face, but it faded quickly. 
“I was just thinking how much I'd like 
to do somethjng for a little soul like that 
—if I had the means,’’ he added, after a 


deftly arranged them upon the seat so as | pause. 


Mrs. Dorr sighed, She wished she were 
rich, so that she might help such cases. 
The dainty little actress did not look as if 
she would succeed as a farm-hand. 

“But we’re old people,” Mr. Dorr went 
on, ‘“‘with only our home and enough to 
bury us to call our own.”’ 

‘Except the memorial money,’’ added 
his wife. 

‘*Yes?’’ he said, quickly. 

The old lady had begun to muse on her 
favorite subject. She did not notice his 
tone of inquiry. 

“T never shall cease to be grateful that 
we can make a memorial to our Nettie’s 
happy life,” she said. ‘It is worth any 
personal sacrifice.”’ 

Myrtle was successful in amusing the 
baby. When it fell asleep she returned 
to the Dorrs. She talked to them all the 
afternoon. They did not refer to Mrs. 
Stupson, and her other homes seemed to 
have been happy ones. She was very 
bright and cheerful, and had a great many 
stories to tell of her theatrical friends and 
the charity people. She seemed to love 
them all. 

She had seen any number of interesting 
things since she left New York, three 
days before. She had gone away in charge 
of the train conductor, who transferred 
her to his successor when he left the 
train, and he to his successor; and so she 
had been shifted from one conductor to 
the next, until she was put on the North- 
ern Pacific train. 

At six o’clock the Pullman porter came 
into the day car to carry the Dorrs’ lug- 





gage back to the sleeper, where they had 
engaged berths for the night. 

Myrtle slept on the seat where she was. 
The conductor would bring her a pillow, 
she said. She showed her new friends 
how she could be comfortable by doub- 
ling ber knees a very little. Then she 
kissed them both good-by. She should 
not see them again, as the train reached 
Wellstown, where she was to get off, at 
five the next morning. 

“I do hope the Stupson woman will ap- 
preciate the child,’’ Mrs. Dorr said during 
the evening. ‘‘Everyone she’s been with 
so far evidently has been good to her.”’ 

Thomas Dorr faced about to his wife 
with impressive earnestness. They had 
been sitting silently thinking for the past 
hour. 

‘‘Mother, it’s her own sweet nature 
that’s good to her. She’s got good eyes. 
They see what’s best in everybody, and 
they don’t see meanness.’’ He had lost 
his heart to the little girl. 

“The Lord grant she’ll grow up in that 
mind!” said the old woman, devoutly. 

‘She will if she’s at all properly treat- 
ed!’ Mr. Dorr spoke with an energy that 
was almost indignation. 

After a while Mrs, Dorr said, ‘*Thomas, 
fancy our Nettie being buffeted about 
like this baby!”’ 

Mr. Dorr was already thinking some- 
thing of the kind. He sat up very erect, 
with his hands on the silver knob of his 
cane. He looked ratherstern, That was 
his way when anything troubled him. He 
was a good man, with a heart forzall chil- 
dren through the memory of his own little 
one. 

The car made a low noise. A thought 
of his gradually fitted itself to the creaky 
tune and kept repeating itself. He 
glanced now and then at his wife furtive- 
ly, as if he wanted to say something, but 
did not quite like to. 

Presently, when she took the angel 
picture out of her satchel and began study- 
ing it with an eye to possible improve 
ments, he gave up the effort. Then he 
went to bed and fell asleep with the re- 
frain still in his ears. 

About four o’clock Thomas Dorr was 
wakened with a confused sense of danger. 
The train was going at an alarming speed. 
He raised the shade and looked out. The 
prairie was covered with the dull gray of 
approaching morning. Over in the east, 
behind a ridge of jutty hills lined up 
against the horizon, the sky was just be- 
ginning to lighten. 

Meaning to inquire the cause of the un- 
usual speed, Mr. Dorr got up and pulled 
on his clothes. He had scarcely accom- 
plished this feat when the car gave a fear- 
ful lurch, and then came to a standstill 
with a thud. 

There was a babel of screams and fright- 
ened questions. Several passengers had 
been thrown from the berths, but no one 
in the Pullman car was seriously injured. 
The accident had been farther forward. 
The baggage car and two day-coaches 
were overturned. It was not explained 
just then how it had happened. The peo- 
ple who escaped unhurt helped the less 
fortunate ones. The engine pushed on to 
Wellstown, three miles distant, for medi- 
cal assistance, 

Three-quarters of an hour later a num- 
ber of people from town had collected 
about the wreck, Among them was a 
woman who drove in a white-topped buck- 
board. She was a large, vigorous person 
of about forty, in a brown jeans dress and 
a white sunbonnet, which made her florid, 
strong-featured face look redder than was 
natural, 

She left her horse a short distance from 
the train and walked with long, deter- 
mined strides over to where some quiet 
figures were laid out in a row on the sage- 
brush. Sheets had been thrown over 
them, and these the woman raised uncer- 
emoniously. 

‘I’m lookin’ for a girl that was to have 
come on this moruing’s express,’’ she ex- 
plained to a bystander. ‘“She’s bound 
over to me. I reckon she come in one of 
the upset cars, and I thought maybe she’d 
be here. I don’t want her if she’s crip- 
pled. They’ll have to take her off my 
hands if she is. I said I’d take a stout 
young ’un who'd soon be some help.”’ 

“I guess she ain’t kere,” she said, when 
she had examined all. ‘I wonder where 
she be? I guess I'll ask the conductor,” 
and she went off. 

The incident occurred directly outside 
the window of the Dorrs’ berth in the 
Pullman car. The window was open and 
little Myrtle, whom Mr, Dorr had found 
and brought to his wife, was lying beside 
it, helpless and frightened from the acci- 
dent, but quite conscious, and hearing 
every word the woman spoke. She did 
not, however, realize that she was the 
subject of the remarks. She looked up 
with a weak little smile at the Dorrs, who 
were standing beside her. 

“I’m glad I’m not that girl,’’ she said, 
and they exchanged troubled glances. 

They were waiting for the surgeon to 
come to Myrtle. Mrs. Dorr sat down on 
the side of the berth and took the hand 


aisle at her. 








of the child, who had grown strangely 
dear to her in their few hours’ acquaip. 
tance. 

Myrtle closed her eyes. She was trying 
to be brave. The pain made her pale as 
death. Something in the still, white face 
brought a flood of memories surging 
through Mrs. Dorr’s mind, memories of 
her Nettie, and with them came a deep 
and tender realization of the crying need 
of a young nature for real mother-love 
and understanding. She recalled the 
hard voice of the woman outside the win. 
dow with a shudder. Poor little Myrtle 
was going to this! 

**Thomas!’’ said Mrs. Dorr, in a sort of 
gasp. 

Then she stopped. An idea had come 
which made her heart throbterribly, She 
was trembling. 

While Mrs. Dorr was striving to collect 
herself and speak the surgeon entered the 
car, followed closely by the large woman 
in the brown jeans gown. 

‘*You'll have to say fair and square how 
much she’s hurt. I ain’t a-goin’ to raise 
no cripple. An’ the railroad’s got to 
stand the doctors’ bills if I take her at all,” 
she was saying. 

Mrs. Dorr gave a kind of leap down the 
“Be still, you heartless 
thing!’ she said, sternly. 

The woman was twice the size of the 
old lady, but she was quite frightened by 
the sudden attack. She stopped in the 
middle of the car, 

“Stay there until I speak to my hus- 
band!’’ commanded Mrs. Dorr. She never 
had felt so imperative before in her life, 
Mrs, Dorr drew her husband aside from 
Myrtle, 

‘*Thomas,’’ she said, tremulously, 
“Thomas, dear, I’ve been thinking—] 
wonder what you'll say, my dear. I’ve 
been thinking, Thomas, maybe instead of 
expending our money to build the memo- 
rial we might—’’ She stopped and lifted 
her eyes anxiously to his. 

‘We might use it to keep and educate 
this little girl,’’ he finished for her. There 
was a glow on his face. He stooped and 
kissed his little, elderly wife very ten- 
derly. 

They went over to Mrs. Stupson. When 
the doctor had concluded his examina- 
tion of Myrtle, they called him to them, 

“The little girl’s collar bone and right 
arm and left ankle are broken,”’ he said. 
“She'll come out all right in time, but 
she’ll probably be laid up for several 
months,”’ 

He made the report to Mrs. Stupson. 
She looked at the Dorrs. ‘I ain’t sorry 
to get her off my hands. I never set eyes 
on the child,’’ she remarked. 

One evening about two years later 
Thomas Dorr and his wife sat together 
on the front porch of their house in Thrif- 
ton, Minnesota. They were almost com- 
pletely walled in by honeysuckle and 
climbing roses, for the month was fragrant 
June, 

The old people sat in the entrance, and 
the vines made an oval frame round their 
heads. The full moon shining through 
the great trees in front of the house cast 
a soft light on their faces. Both wore an 
intent look. 

They had been listening for some min- 
utes to a child’s voice singing in the room 
directly above them. The window was 
open, and the sound of Myrtle’s voice 
came out with happy little trills as she 
prepared for bed. The chair she had 
lately vacated was drawn close to Mrs. 
Dorr’s. 

Mr. Dorr slipped his hand into his 
wife’s. 

‘*Mother,”’ he said, ‘Show happy she is. 
How happy she has made us! What a 
blessing that she is so perfectly well! 
I’m sure she will be a noble woman. And 
the building of a beautiful life for the 
sake of our Nettie isa much more precious 
memorial than anything we could possibly 
have made of marble.’’— Youth's Compan- 
ion. 





MEDICAL DIPLOMAS FOR RUSSIAN 
WOMEN. 


The women of Russia have at last suc- 
ceeded in gaining diplomas conferring the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine, says the 
Women’s Medical Journal. For years Rus- 
sian women desiring to enter the medical 
profession have been obliged to take the 
same medical training as that required 
for men, but were obliged to be content 
with ‘‘a certificate” that gave the title of 
‘“‘women physician” instead of the degree 
of medicine given to men, The Russian 
woman made no objection to the training; 
they required and demanded the best 
training procurable, but felt that they 
were unjustly discriminated against in the 
matter of degrees. This restriction has 
been removed and the new Institute for 
Medical Women at St. Petersburg will 
continue to confer the degree of doctor of 
medicine, it is to be hoped, without 
further interruption. 

The work of establishing the present 
institute has been accomplished by hard 
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and persistent work. The struggle has 
peen characterized by stages of progress 
and regression that rapidly and repeatedly 
alternated with each other without reach- 
ing, at any time, the desired fixed stand- 
ard of academic equality with the institu- 
tions of learning for men, This desirable 
and long sought for end, at last has been 
attained. The Institute of Medical Wom- 
en recently conferred the degree Medi- 
cing Doctor upon eleven women, for the 
first time in the history of the medical 
education of women in Russia. The pres- 
ent Czar has always favored liberal edu- 
cation for women, and it is largely due to 
his favorable attitude toward the measure 
that the present results in medical educa- 
tion bave been attained. In reply to an 
address by the Council of the Institute, the 
Czar has telegraphed the following grac- 
jous message: ‘**The Czarina and myself 
sincerely thank the Council of the St. Pet- 
ersburg Institute of Medical Women for 
the sentiments which it has expressed. 
May God bless the medical women, who 
are accomplishing a generous and philan- 
thropic task by working sincerely and 
honorably for those who suffer, with that 
lofty self-abnegation which is character- 
istic of the Russian women.”’ 





ON AN ABANDONED FARM. 


“Of the joy of owning your own house, 
of tearing it to pieces and altering it just 
as you please, of digging in the ground 
and raking new-mown hay, no man or 
woman can conceive who has never tried 
it after having been deprived for years of 
those blessed privileges.’ Thus writes 
one of the spinsters to a city-bound 
friend. 

“We have been up here about nine 
weeks,’’ she continues, ‘“‘and in that time 
we have had every one of our nine rooms 
kalsomined, painted and papered, doing 
most of the painting ourselves, just for 
the fun of. it. 

“We opened one fireplace last fall, 
against the advice of all the ‘men folks’ 
round about, and so thoroughly enjoyed 
it that as soon as possible when we ar- 
rived this spring we opened another, 
bigger and better, without giving anyone 
a chance to advise us against it. We did 
it with hammers and the head of an old 
axe, and lugged out twenty pails of brick, 
mortar and soot ourselves. It was such 
fun to formulate this plan during our 
busy New York winter, execute it sosum- 
marily, and then invite the neighbors in 
to see them lift their hands in holy hor- 
ror! 

“Fortunately, we got this done before 
the two weeks of almost continuous rain 
came on. Then we pulled our long, 
square, old-fashioned sofa up in front of 
the fire, piled on the oak and hickory and 
made it so enjoyable for one of the neigh- 
bors that she immediately opened one of 
her own fireplaces and invited us over. 
They had lived in their house twenty 
years and never had an open fire before. 

“One day, looking over the wall in one 
room, my, partner said to me: ‘I believe 
that partition was putin after the house 
was built. I wish it were not there; let’s 
take it out.’ I replied, ‘Let’s,’ and in five 
minutes we were at it, and up went the 
good neighbors’ hands again. But when 
the break had become an accomplished 
fact and all signs of devastation had been 
removed, they agreed with us that it was 
a great improvement. 

“For the first month after I get away 
from the city I iike to get imbedded in 
some work as foreign as possible from my 
teaching. After that I begin to read and 
write and roam around, Then the last 
month before returning I study and plan 
for my winter’s campaign. If I had two 
months, or two weeks, of vacation, in- 
stead of the four months I now give my- 
self, I should foJlow about the same course 
proportionately. If one is tired from 
mental work, resting and reading are not 
change enough. One should become ab- 
sorbed in some kind of manual work fora 
time, like gardening, carpentering or 
moving a section of some old stone wall 
to make a gateway. 

“We even talk as little of the city as 
possible, and have not seen a newspaper 
since we’ve been here. We try to enter 
into the lives and interests of the people 
here as much as we can without intrusion. 
For instance, on July 4th most of the 
thirty souls composing this little hill 
hamlet went to the ‘doin’s’ down in the 
manufacturing town two miles below. 
At 2.30 o’clock the Congregational bell 
tang, and then again at 3 o’clock, and the 
assembly convened—two dear old octo- 
Senarian ministers, the organist, two 
Pretty young girls in the choir, an old 
Soldier of the Civil War with his gifted 
wife, two other women and the two 
8pinsters from New York. The Declara- 
tion of Independence was read and lis- 
tened to, ‘America,’ ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner,’ and ‘Columbia’ were sung, and 
Teally excellent and stirring addresses 
Were given by the clergymen and the 
soldier, and a sketch of the lives of John 





Adams and Thomas Jefferson was read 
by one of the towns-women, who invited 
us all at the close of the hour to her pleas- 
ant lawn for lemonade, etc. 

“Quite a number of nice little places 
are being offered for sale here, and there 
are several people who, like ourselves, 
have fled from the city. A teacher from 
Springfield has just bought a farm of 
thirty acres for $1,000. It borders on a 
lovely brook, where I caught six little 
speckled trout the other morning, and, 
though the house is in a terrible condi- 
tion, there is a beautiful double row of 
large maple trees along the roadside. 
From this point is one of the loveliest of 
views—an expanse of wooded hill and 
dale, where nothing of man’s handiwork 
can be seen.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KANSAS. 

The following pithy account of how 
women conduct aschool meeting was sent 
by Mrs. A. A. Welch to Our Messenger: 

“IT must tell you of our annual school 
meeting, 18th of June, as I presume there is 
nota parallel in Kansas, Ourclerk and treas- 
urer are women, thedirectoraman. When 
the time came to transact the business of 
the meeting not a man was present. We 
waited till three o’clock for the director. 
He did not come. The good men were all 
in the field and sent their wives, sisters 
and mothers to represent them. A woman 
was present who had served six years as 
director, and we made her chairman of 
the meeting and proceeded to business, 
which was done in a legal and parliamen- 
tary manner. We voted a good tax, suf- 
ficient for a long term of school; to repair 
the schoolhouse by ceiling it inside and 
painting it outside, and not forgetting all 
the little incidentals that belong to the 
annual school meeting. We reélected our 
clerk, and if it had been the year to elect a 
director instead of a clerk, we would have 
had a full board of women. If the men 
object to our making our schoolbouse 
what it ought to be, it’s too late to com- 
plain. Our women are all suffragists, 
and for years have attended school meet- 
ings for the sake of the children and their 
educational advancement, and think no 
more about it than they would to go to 
church and Sabbath school for spiritual 
improvement.”’ 


LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ, 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 
A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 


1, The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as Political 
Economy. 

3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4, Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem. 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS, 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 

The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘‘Bybury Book,”’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBy Morton D1Az, 

Belmont, Mass. 














Large, Pleasant Rooms 
AND 
EXCELLENT TABLE BOARD 
MAY BE OBTAINED AT 
467 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
Near College Grounds 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These lsaflets 
include ar ments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Vignitege e, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 6 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 


President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
2407 Park Row Building, New York City. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Vice-President at- e, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss Kare M. Gorpon, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 


Miss Laura Ciay, Whitehall, Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, Mrs. MARY J. COGGESHALL, 554 7th St.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


*NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 


At the close of the New Orleans convention the Era Club determined to take steps 
to have a Juvenile Court established. Work has been pushed in this direction ever 
since. The club has received its reward, for the Juvenile Court is a reality. These 
women are now turning their attention to the establishment of the curfew law. All 
the labor, benevolent, and fraternal societies held a meeting a few nights ago to en- 
dorse this measure. This work has put the club members in touch with people of all 
classes, and widened their influence, and called attention to the suffrage question, In 
this connection our readers will be pleased to learn that our Corresponding Secretary 
has three or four engagements to address organizations of working women on Woman 
Suffrage. This is something Miss Gordon has ardently desired, and we may be ‘rea- 
sonably sure that the Crescent City has never before heard so much about women and 
their political rights. Miss Gordon reports that the summer has been delightfully 
cool, and therefore most favorable for her work. 





Miss Laura Clay has gone to her farm at Whitehall, Kentucky, to spend the sum- 
mer. Our pioneer suffragists will be pained to learn of the death of Mrs. Angelina S, 
Deming of Salem, Ohio. Mrs. Deming was the adopted daugbter of Benjamin E. 
Bown, of Pittsburg. In 1849 she was married to John Deming of New Lyme, and 
soon thereafter removed to Salem, where she spent the remainder of her life. From 
young womanhood she was an earnest believer in woman suffrage, and only a few 
years ago attended one of the State conventions. She was greatly beloved in her com- 
munity and adored by a large family of children, all of whom are still living. 





In a private letter, Ida Husted Harper, who is the guest of Miss Anthony, writes: 
“I came here yesterday to spend a week with Miss Anthony, as she is alone. There 
are a number of things I want to talk over with her, and a few things I want to help 
her with. I expect to go to Chautauqua for the rest of the summer. . . . I find Miss 
Anthony as well as usual, and so absorbed in her work of sending out the History 
that she can scarcely bear to take time to eat or sleep. Her house is so sweet and 
pretty with its new paint and paper that it is a delight to be here. I almost wish I 
could return to my roost in the attic and go to work on another book.”’ 





Two life members have been added to our roll since the last issue of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, Mrs, Jean Brooks Greenleaf and Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, both of New 
York State. Mrs. Greenleaf was for many years the president of the New York Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. Chapman succeeded her in that office. Two years ago Mrs. Chap- 
man declined reélection, Sheis now chairman of the Friends’ E. R. A., a National 
organization, auxiliary to the N. A. W.S. A. This society, in the brief period of its 
existence, has tripled its membership. Mrs. Greenleaf lives at Rochester, and is a 
close personal friend of Miss Anthony. The N. A. W.S. A. is delighted to add the 
names of Mrs. Greenleaf and Mrs. Chapman to its ‘thonor roll,’ and it congratulates 
the New York State W.S8. A. in its choice of persons upon whom to confer this 
“degree.” 





Mrs. Mary Dyer Jackson has recently returned to her summer home at Oneida, 
N. Y., having been absent since the New Orleans Convention, where she was a dele- 
gate. Her greeting to the National Treasurer was a letter enclosing a check for $25, 
in payment of her Convention pledge. 





Our item in last week’s column about Mrs. Eliza Wright Osborne was premature, 
as Mrs, Osborne was not due to sail from our shores until July 24. She goes to 
England this time, not to Switzerland, as stated. Mrs, Osborne had Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw as her guest for several days recently. 





*A good many clubs are preparing to celebrate Lucy Stone's birthday, Aug. 13, 
We desire to again call attention to the souvenirs for sale at Headquarters. Three 
tinted cards, tied with brown silk cord, bearing the pictures of Lucy Stone and Mr. 
Blackwell, Mrs. Stone’s ‘‘Make the World Better,”’ and the dates oi her birth and mar- 
riage, make up the simple but effective souvenir. Lucy Stone passed from earth ten 
years ago, but the influence of her life and works is still potent for good. The souve- 
nir will be sent postpaid to any address at $1.00 per hundred. 





July Progress is out and a very creditable number it is. On the first page, as is 
appropriate, is a record of the Progress of Woman Suffrage in the past century. 
There is testimony from Colorado and Idaho as to the good resuls of equal suffrage in 
those States, two columns of trite sayings of Lucy Stone, a letter from Charles M. 
Sheldon, author of “In His Steps,” attesting to the good effects of municipal woman 
suffrage in Kansas, a famous woman suffrage speech of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
many other good things. Subscribe for Progress now and get the July number! 





At this writing the President of our Association is on the sea. We hope she is in 
her steamer chair enjoying the water, the sky, the air, and the peace. If, however, 
she is less fortunate and she is in her berth, so much our gain, for we will have many a 
laugh hearing her tell of it. At any rate when this is printed she will be herself. She 
will be in a country where no one cares for suffrage and where she could not organize 
a club or address a meeting if she tried, since she does not know the tongue, At first 
she will be restless, she will start as she thinks of the organization work, or the Birth- 
day celebrations, or the Washington convention. Some morning when she wakes she 
will think about the Nebraska meetings or the Southern tour. Sometimes we hope 
her heart will turn to the Headquarters and she will wonder bow Progress got out and 
how the pledges are paying up. Other times when she has sat about hotel porches 
and heard men and women talk about nothing for hours she will be homesick for a 
visit with her own kind of women. These attacks will be less frequent. Dimmer and 
dimmer will grow the workers and the work and when she really is home, when she 
sees the harbor and Sandy Hook, she will not care whether suffrage is ever granted to 
women, She will have taken on the easy-going air of the old world. She will be will- 
ing to wait indefinitely for the Custom House officers. She will not care to read her 
accumulated mail. She—the Never-Give-Up—the Optimist—the Courageous—the 
Tireless—will wonder if there is any use in pushing a question which will be sure to 
come of itself. When she has looked out on to Central Park and the river a number 
of days and weeks and has tried to read her letters she will suddenly feel the old spirit, 
and then pity those of us who have plodded away at home during her absence! 





We have invited Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, Uhairman of Enrolment Work, to fill 
this column Aug. 8, and trust she will do so. Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, our second 
auditor, will supply the news for it next week, Aug. 1. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTon. 


— ——— 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusrHoip Uss 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tswanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
sernue CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

d and Media Streets, 
Philadelphia. Pa 
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THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen pcoy. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents, Address onLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8S. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
. Mme of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Coéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
meres, and The Test of Experiment, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on good 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per hundred, 
postpaid. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Small pamphlet with picture. 

Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency price 10 cts. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents, 
8 for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDST(LIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbouarue, Australia. 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CONs 
DUOTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boscon and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicajo Ill, 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The New Hampsbire Society of the 
Colonial Dames of America has purchased 
the old Cilley mansion at Exeter, N. H., 
which dates from early in the eighteenth 
century, and will restore it as nearly as 
possible, for use as a clubhouse. The old 
mansion has been the residence of a Gov- 
ernor of the State, Jeremiah Smith, who 
was also a member of Congress, and twice 
Chief Justice of New Hampshire. 

At the recent conference of the Federa- 
ted Clubs of Pennsylvania, held in Pitts- 
burg, Mrs. Samuel A, Ammon received an 
ovation on account of her plucky fight in 
the interests of the Block House, an 
amendment passed by the Legislature 
which will assure protection to historical 
sites and buildings. 

The Washington State Federation have 
voted to take up the work of collecting 
original manuscripts bearing on the early 
history of the Northwest and placing them 
in the library at the State University, 
where they will be accessible to students 
from all parts of the State. 

Mrs. Theodosia Shepard, of Ventura, 
California, the well-known floriculturist, 
recently addressed the Contemporary Club 
of Redland, on “How to Make Plants 
Grow.” An exchange said: ‘'From the 
simple cell she traced plant growth until 
by evolution it reached the complex organ- 
ism of the perfect plant. In the fields of 
experiment and experience Mrs, Shepard 
wanders with her audience through a 
maze of cross fertilization, selection, hy- 
bridizing, grafting, pruning, cuttings and 
pottings, but with sucha surety of knowl- 
edge that the path to successful floricul- 
ture becomes straight and narrow, even 
to the merest amateur in this delight- 
ful art. Flowers to her are almost buman, 
and in speaking of them her descriptions 
are both original and poetical. In regard 
to potting she said: ‘Why do so many 
think a plant must have a pot so much 
larger than itself? You put a baby ina 
crib, not a bed; the little baby plant 
wants a baby bed, too.’ Night is the 
time, she declared, to visit with flowers. 
The glare of the sunlight is overshadowed 
by the witchery of the moonlight and the 
stars, and through the half-lit garden one 
may wander with flowers fairy-like in 
form, delicately exquisite in perfume.” 

The Committee on Education of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
states that a marked characteristic of the 
present time is the widespread interest in 
education, in which the women’s clubs 
are not only sharers, but leaders. The 
clubwomen have been instrumental in se- 
curing public kindergartens and depart- 
ments of manual training and domestic 
economy; they have sought and estab- 
lished fuller coéperation between parents 
and teachers, and they have fostered hu- 
mane education in instilling humane 
treatment of dumb animals and the pres- 
ervation of birds. They have stimulated 
thrift in encouraging school savings banks, 
and have everywhere stimulated public 
sentiment to desire to improve conditions. 
Through the clubs vacation schools are 
supported, books, clothing and luncheons 
provided for indigent children; libraries 
and apparatus supplied to schools, rest 
rooms provided for teachers, prizes offered 
for contests in composition, declamation 
and drawing, university extension courses 
supported and art exhibitions given. 
One club in Illinois paid for the tuition of 
19 girls in college and university, and 
another club in the same State $8,000 in a 
few months for a university. No more 
earnest and intelligent effort has been 
made than in the direction of developing 
patriotism and good citizenship, stimu- 
lating an interest in local history and the 
preservation of historic places. 

The Boston Floral Emblem Society will 
send to President Roosevelt early in the 
fall some plants of the mountain laurel, 
the favorite flower of Massachusetts, to 
be planted in the colonial gardens which 
are being arranged on either side of the 
White House. 


The Chautauqua Assembly of Lincoln 
Park, Kan., has established a Woman’s 
Club Council, with Mrs. Noble Prentis, of 
Topeka, as president. Mrs. Prentis has 
had charge of the Woman’s Council at 
the Ottawa Assembly for the past twelve 
years, it being the first Woman’s Council 
inaugurated as a part of assembly work. 
Club women from all parts of the State 
have joined in the work, or rather co- 
operated, and made it a great success. 

One of the latest additions to the Gen- 
eral Federation is the Woman’s Hospita: 
Aid Society of Cheyenne, Wyo., whose 75 
members do an important and beautiful 
work in relieving the sick and suffering 
inmates of the Laramie County Hospital 
by supplying delicacies and flowers, and 
by reading to those desiring to be read to. 


The society has recently refurnished a 
ward of 12 beds in a most comfortable 
manner, and added a bookcase containing 
several hundred books. It has also refur- 
nished the operating room, and bought an 
up-to-date ambulance at a cost of $600. 

The Arkansas Federation has appointed 
a special Federation Louisiana Purchase 
Committee, and each club in the State 
Federation is to be asked to contribute $5 
or more toward the furnishing of a club 
room in the Arkansas Building of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

The International Sunshine Society, of 
which Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden is 
founder and presi.jent, has this year two 
summer homes for the use of its fresh air 
department. One is located at Darien, 
Conn., and accommodates 100 children aud 
about 40 adults. The other home is at 
Hill Crest, Livingston Manor, Delaware 
County, N. Y., and has a comfortable 
house and a farm of 127 acres. Both are 
located on lakes where the children can 
have all the benefits to be derived from 
boating, bathing, and fishing. 

The Society of American Women in 
London, which is about five years old, and 
numbers one hundred members, is now in 
its new home, consisting of a charming 
suite of rooms in the building of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colors. Two 
portraits of President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
adorn the walls—these were sent by M-. 
Roosevelt as a reminder of their country 
to Americans living in London. 

“The History of the Mary Washington 
Association’? has been written by Miss 
Susan R. Hetzel, secretary of the Associa- 
tion. In March, 1898, it was voted to 
limit the hereditary life membership in 
this Association to 600. This limit has 
been reached, and no new members will 
hereafter be received. In the member- 
ship are found a number of Massachusetts 
women who joined in the early days of 
the organization. Mrs. Roger Wolcott 
and Mrs. Ida Farr Miller are vice-presi- 
dents from Massachusetts. The book is 
replete with interest, containing 18 illus- 
trations and portraits. In chapter II is 
given a copy of the advertisement which 
appeared ina Washington paper in 1889, 
advertising that on Tuesday, March 5, 
1889, the grave of Mary Washington, the 
mother of General Washington, was to be 
sold at public auction. The Mary Wash- 
ington Memorial Association was at once 
formed by patriotic women, the grave and 
land around it were bought, a monument 
to the memory of Mrs. Washington was 
erected, and a fund established for its 
perpetual care, F. M. A. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


VERMONT. 


The Orleans County Monitor of Barton, 
Vermont, lately had the following edito- 
rial: 


The Vermont Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in Barton 
last week. The members of this associa- 
tion are putting forth every energy to 
secure equal suffrage for their sex, but in 
the opinion of the writer they are not 
exerting themselves in the right direction 
to win in the near future. The work is in 
the hands of a few women who are con- 
stantly petitioning the Legislature for 
equal suffrage. If these ladies will di<- 
continue their petitions for a time aiil 
agitate the question throughout the State 
until they have a large majority of their 
sex strongly in favor of the movement, 
there will be no further trouble. It isnot 
the men but the women who stand in the 
way. The ladies if urged by their friends 
will — petitions asking for equal suf- 
frage, but they will not ask their hus- 
bands or sons to help them to obtain the 
ballot. Equal suffrage will never be 
forced upon the ladies, but when a large 
majority of the women of Vermont insist 
on having the ballot, they will get it. 


Miss Laura Moore of Barnet sends this 
reply to the Monitor : 





As it is only fair to presume that your 
criticism on the methods adopted by the 
Vermont Woman Suffrage Association is 
made with friendliness, an explanation 
seems called for in defence of said ‘‘meth- 
ods,’’ and also to state the position of the 
noble women, in your own county, who 
have for many years been doing the labo- 
rious work of securing petitions for mu- 
nicipal suffrage for women. 

And first, it may be well to state that 
the Vermont Woman Suffrage Association 
is composed of men as well as women; 
that Section 5 of its constitution reads, 
“No distinction of membership or ineligi- 
bility to office shall be made on account 
of sex.’’ Men have held the office of 
president, alternately with women, since 
the organization has been in existence, 
and with satisfactory results. Iu reply to 
the suggestion that ‘petitioning the Leg- 
islature” be ‘‘discontinued,’’ it may be 
said that as the constitution has guaran- 
teed to women but one right, which is 





that of petition, there is no choice left 





them but to accept this method of influ- 


encing legislation; and while we realize 
that to elect men as law-makers who are 
noble enough to be just would be a more 
effective course to pursue, unfortunately 
the power to cast ballots for such men is 
denied to women, and if any expression 
of opinion is made on legislation by this 
disfranchised one-half of the people, it 
must be done by petition. Doubtless the 
good women who circulate these petitions 
could find other amusement (?), but if 
they would see the cause of equal rights 
advanced, they must accept the condi- 
tions. They may “ask their husbands 
and sons to help them obtain the ballot,’ 
and in many instances this ‘“help’’ is 
granted, but the men who are in the Leg- 
islature alone have the power to grant— 
or refuse—their request, and are the per- 
sons to be influenced. (To elect men who 
need no influencing to do the right would 
seem to be the wiser course.) 

But another important reason for con- 
tinuing the petition work is that in no 
other way can so effective educational 
work be accomplished. All the people 
are reached and whatever expression may 
be given, the subject is brought to their 
attention, and this ‘‘arrest of thought’’ is 
imperative for their acceptance of the 
principle. In towns where the petition 
work has been most faithfully performed 
for several years, nearly all the people 
sign the petitions. 

These are only a few of the reasons for 
continuing the old method. But should 
the Monitor be able to suggest a better 
course, there is reason to believe that the 
weary workers will accept it with grati- 
tude. It is for this ‘‘better’’ way they 
are toiling. Many good and true men do 
favor justice to women, but that all are 
not favorable may be seen in the history 
of legislation in Vermont, as a majority 
of every Legislature for the past twenty 
years has voted adversely on this ques- 
tion, and in every instance the Legisla- 
ture has been composed of men alone, 
elected by the votes of men, Let the 
good men be the law-makers! 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mars 


Walks and Talks 
About Boston, 


CONDUCTED BY 
MISS KATHARINE GOVEN. 


Parties leave Lafayette Mall on the Com- 
mon (opposite Park Street Church), at 9.30 
A.M.and2P.M. FE 50 CENTS. 


G LOUCESTE 
And Cape Ann Steamers, 


“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


ROUND Single Fare, 50c. 
7 50-Trip Book, 
TRIP e 812.50. 
Cape Ann and City of Gloucester. Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated station Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M..——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M. —— Sundays leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M.; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston. 


WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1, 99. Cure dan- 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 50 cents for 
sample (half price). Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 
































Unity 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 


NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoyD JoNEs & WILLIAM]KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO. 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR‘ 





OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE N. A. W. S. A. 





AUXILIARY STATES. 


President. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARIZONA, Mrs. H. F. Robinson. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Mary 8. Sperry, San Francisco. 


CoLoRapo, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 
Connecticut, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 


DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8S. Cranston, Newport. 


Dist. or CoLumBiA, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 
1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 


GEorGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS, Rev. Kate Hughes, Table Grove. 


INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 


IowA, Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 


KANs8A8, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 


Keyrvucky, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA, Mrs. Evelyn W. Ordway, New Orleans. 


MALNE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 


MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 


Member National Executive Committes 


Mrs Frances Munds, Prescott. 
Dr. Ida J. Brooks, Little Rock. 
Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, 824 Valencia St., 
San Franciseo, 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 
Hester M. Hart, 140 Woodruff Place, 


Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hunt,’ *™*P°ls. 
Mrs. A. C. Wait, Lincoln 
Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 
Covington, 
Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard, 
Mrs. E. J. M. Funck, 101 N. Fulton Av., Balt 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 


19 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, 3204 E. 51st St., 


City. Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St, 
Grand Rapids 


Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 


Minneapolis. 


Mississipri, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 
MissourR!, Mrs. Louise L. Werth, St. Louis. 
MonTANA, Mrs. George W. Tower, Butte. 
NEBRASKA, Mrs, Clara Young, Broken Bow. 

New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N.Chase, Andover. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 

Mrs. P. 8. Begg, St. Louis. 

Mrs. Emolyn Bowman, Sheridan. 

Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha 
Mrs. Ida E. Everett, Franklin Falls, 


NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M. G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 


New York, Ella Hawley Crossett, Warsaw. 
Norra Dakora, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. 
Oun10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 


Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 

Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 

Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo. 

Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 


214 W. Logan 8q., Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 


A. M. Griffin, 195 Carpenter St., Providence. 


Providence. 


8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. 
Souts Dakora, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. 


Miss Claudia G, Tharin, Charleston. 
Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 


TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 


Urau, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City 
VERMONT, Rey. A. M. Smith. 


Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 


WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 


Wear VirainiA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. 


Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. 


Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E. R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 





STANDING COMMITTEES, 


Program, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, ex-officio, 
Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 Prytania St., 
New Orleans, La. 
Miss Harriet E. Turner, 6 Marlborough St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Bl’k,Omaha, Neb. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic Leow oy 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Congressional Work. 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Chairman, 
4069 Powelton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Harriet ayes Upton, Warren, Ohio. 
Mrs. Virginia M. Shafroth, Denver, Colo. 
Mrs. John D,. Henderson, Washington, D. C. 
Press. 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Enrolment, 
Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, 282 Jefferson Ave., 
Brooklya, N. Y. 
Federal Suffrage. 
Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett, Richmond, Ky. 
Presidential Suffrage. 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL 


Industrial Problems Affecting Women and 
Children. 


Mrs. Florence Kelley, 105 East 22nd St., 
New York City, N. Y. 


Legislation for Civil Rights. 
Mrs, Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Editor of Progress. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston, 
Convention Press Work. 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, New York. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, Ohio. 


Libraries. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Chairman, Columbia, Pa. 
Miss Florence Spofford, 1621 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D.C. 
Miss Amelia E. Cameron, I41 West 8ist St., 
New York City, N. Y. 
Miss Martha Scott Anderson, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Miss Mary Rollins, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass, 
Finance, 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, Chairman, 
622 Paxton Block, Omaha, Neb, 
Mrs. Emma B. Sweet, Security Trust Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Literature, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Chairman, 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 143 Toxteth 8t., 
Brookline, Mass. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Ellis Meredith, Box 326, Denver, Colo. 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, 142 N. Arlington Ave., 
E. Orange, N. J. 
National Committee on Local Arrangements 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 7443 Devon St., 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Railroad Rates. 
Miss Mary G. Hay, 445 Central Park West, 
New York City, N. Y. 


COMMITTEES, 


Increase of Membership. 


Miss Laura Ciay, Lexington, Ky. 
Mary Hutcheson Page. 


Church Work, 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard, Maine. 
Peace and Arbitration. 


(In Conjunction with Committee of National 
Conneil of Women.) 


Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor, Md. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, Warren, O., or will 


be sent post-paid on receipt of price: 


For 25{cents each: 


Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy, 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe, 


Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 


Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs, Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 


For 20%cents each:} 


Coutrol of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 


For 15 cents each: 


‘ 
Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


For 10 cents each: 
No Distinction of Sex in the Righ 


t to Vote, by Hon, John D, Long. 


Codperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 


Manual for Club. 


For 5 cents each: 


Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses. 

President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 

Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken, 


Question Books. 


Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, 75 cents 


per 100, postage prepaid. 














MISS M. 


144 Tremont Street, 


Is showing most attractive things in Ladies’ SUMMER 
GLOVES in Suede Lisle, Lace Lisle, open net; also short 


and medium length MITTS. 


Her line of Summer NECKWEAR, VEILINGS and 
BELTS is most varied, appealing strongly to the well- 
dressed woman, and the woman who enjoys comfort. 





F. FISK, 
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